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INTRODUCTION. 



Mr. pope, in the preface to his edition of 
Shakspeare, sets out with declaring, that, of 
all English poets, this author offers the fullest 
and fairest subject for criticism. Animated 
by an opinion of such audioritjr, some of the 
most learned and ingenious of our critics have 
made correct editions of his works, and enriched 
them with notes. The superiority of talents 
and learning, which I acknowledge in these 
editors, leaves me no room to entertain the vain 
presumption of attempting to correct any pas- 
sages of this celebrated Author ; but the whole, 
as corrected and elucidated by them, lies open 
to a thorough enquiiy into the genius of our 
great English classic. Unprejudiced and can- 
did judgment will be the surest basis of his fame. 
But he seems now in danger of incurriog the 
&te of the heroes of the fabulous ages, on 
whom the yanity of Aeir country, and the 

superstition 
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vi INTRODUCTION. 

superstition of the times^ bestowed an apo* 
theosis founded on pretensions to achieve- 
ments beyond human capacity^ by which they 
lost^ in a more sceptical and critical age^ the 
glory due to them for what they had really 
done ; and all the veneration they had obtained^ 
was ajicribed to ignorant credulity^ and national 
prepossession.-*— Our Shakspeare^ whose very 
faults pass here unquestioned^ or are perhaps 
consecrated, through the enthusiasm of hi& ad- 
mirers, an4. the veneration paid to long-esta- 
blished fame, is by a great wit, a great critic, 
and a great poet of a neighbouring nation, treat- 
ed as a writer of monstrous farces, called by 
him Tragedies ; and barbarism and ignorance 
are attributed to the nation, by which h^ is ad- 
mired. Yet if wits, poets, critics, could ever 
be charged with presumption, one might say 
there was some degree of it in pronouncing, 
that, in a country whfre Sophocles and Eu- 
ripides are as well understood as in any part, 
of Europe, the p^fections of dramatic poetiy 
should be as littie comprehended as among the 
Chinese. 

Learning 
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INTRODUCTION. vii 

Learning here is not confined to eccfesiastic^, 
or a few lettered sages and academics : ereiy Eta- 
glish gentleman has an education, which gives 
him an early acquaintance with the writings of 
the ancients. His knowledge of polite literature 
does not begin with that period, which Mr. de 
Voltaire calls le Steele de Louis quatorze. Be- .* 
fore he is admitted as a spectator at the theatre 
in London, it is probable he has already heard 
the tragic muse as she spoke at Athens, and a$ 
she how speaks at Paris, or in Italy ; and he can 
discern between the natural language, in which 
she once addressed the human heart, and the 
artificial dialect which she has acquired from 
the prejudices of a particular nation, or the 
jargon caught from the tone of a court. In or- 
der to please upon the French stage, every per- 
son of every age and nation was made to adopt 
" French manners. 

The heroes of antiquity were not more dis- 
guised in the romances of Calprenede and Scu- 
deri, than in the tragedies of Corneille. In 
spite of the admonitions given by that admira- 
ble 
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viii INTRODUCTION. 

ble critic Boileau to their dramatic writers in 
the following lines : 

Gardez done de donner, ainsi que dans Ci^lie, 
L'air ni Fesprtt Franfois k i'antique ItaUe ; 
Et sous des noms Romains faissant notre portrait, 
Peindre Caton galant, &; Brutus damoret : 

the Horatii are represented no less obsequi- 
ous in their address to their king^ Aan the cour- 
tiers of the grand monarque. Theseus is made 
a mere sighing swain. Many of the greatest 
men of antiquity^ and even the roughest heroes 
amongst the Goths and Vandals^ are exhibited 
in this effeminate form. The poet dignified the 
piece^ perhaps^ with the name of an Hercules ; 
but^ alas ! it was always Hercules spinnings that 
was shewn to the spectator. And yet the editor 
of ComeilIe*s works^ in terms so gross as are 
hardly pardonable in such a master of fine rail- 
lery^ frequently attacks our Shakspeare for the 
want of delicacy and politeness in his pieces. It 
must be owned^ that in some places they bear 
the marks of the unpolished times in which he 
wrote ; but one cannot forbear smiling to hear a 

critic^ 
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INTRODUCTION. ix 

critic^ who professes himself an admirer of the 
tragedies of Corneille^ object to the barbarism 
of Shakspeare's. There never was a more bar^ 
barous mode of writing than that of the French 
romances in the last age^ nor which^ from its te- 
diousness^ languor^ and want of truth of cha- 
ract^^ is less fit to be copied on the stage : and 
what are most parts of Comeille's boasted tra- 
gedies^ but the romantic dialogue^ its tedious 
soliloquy^'and its extravagant sentiments^ in the 
true Gothic livery of rhyme ? 

The French poets assume a superiority over 
Shakspeare^ on account of their more constant 
adherence to Aristotle's unities of time and 
place. 

The pedant who bought at a great price the 
lamp of a famous philosopher^ expecting that by 
its assistance his lucubrations would become 
equally celebrated^ was little more absurd than 
those poets^ who suppose their dramas musf be 
excellent^ if they are regulated by Aristotle's 
clock. To bring within a limited time^ and an 
b assigned 
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X INTRODUCTION. 

assigned space^ a series of conyersations (and 
French plays are little more) is no difficult 
matter ; for of erery art perhaps^ and in poetry 
without dispute^ that is the easiest part in 
which the connoisseur can direct the artist. 

I do not suppose the critic imagined that a 
mere obedience to his laws of drama would 
make a good tragedy^ though it might prevent a 
poet more bold than judicious^ from writing a 
very absurd one. A painter can define the just 
proportion of the human body^ and the anato- 
mist knows what muscles constitute the strength 
of the limbs ; but grace of motion^ and exertion 
of strength, depend pn the mind^ which ani- 
mates the form. The critic but fashions the 
body of a work ; the poet must add the soul^ 
which gives force and direction to its actions 
and gestures : when one of these critics has at- 
tempted to finish a work by his own rules^ he 
has rarely been able to convey into it one spark 
of divine fire; and the hero of hispiece^ whom 
he designed for a man^ remains a cold inanimate 
statue ; which^ moving on the wood and wire 
3 of 
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INTRODUCTION. xi 

of the great masters in the mechanical part of 
the drama^ presents to the spectators a kind of 
heroic puppet-show. As these pieces take their 
rise in the school of criticism^ they return thither 
again^ and are as good subjects for the students 
in that art^ as a dead body to the professors in 
anatomy. Most minutely too have they been 
anatomized in learned academies : but works^ 
animated by genius; will not abide this kind of 
' dissection. 

Mr. Pope says^ that^ in order to form a judg* 
ment of Shakspeare's works^ we are not to apply 
to the rules of Aristotle^ which would be like 
trying a man by the laws of one country^ who 
lived under those of another. — — Heaveo-bom 
genius acts from something superior to rules^ 
and antecedent to rules ; and has a right of ap- 
' peal to nature herself. 

Great indulgence is due to the errors of ori* 
ginal writers^ who^ quitting the beaten track 
which others haye travelled^ make daring incur- 
sions into unexplored r^ons of invention^ and 
\)2 boldly 
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boldly strike into the pathless Sublime : it is no 
wonder if the^r are often bewildered^ sometimes 
benighted: yet surely it is more eligible to 
partake the pleasure and the bazard of their 
adventures^ than still to follow the cautious 
steps of timid imitators through trite and com- 
mon roads. Genius is of a bold enterprizing na- j 
ture^ ill adapted lo the formal restraints of critic 
institutions^ or indeed to lay down to itself rules 
of nice discretion. If perfect and faultless com- 
position is ever to be expected from human facul- 
ties^ it must be at some happy period^ when a 
noble and graceful simplicity^ the result of well 
regulated and sober magnanimity^ reigns throu^ 
the general manners. Then the Muses and t^e 
Arts^ neither eflfeminately delicate^ nor auda- 
ciously bold^ assume their highest character^ 
and in all their compositions seem to respect the 
chastity of the public taste, which would equally 
disdain quaintness of ornament, or^ the rude 
neglect of elegance and decorum. Such periods 
had Greece, had Rome ! Then were produced 
immortal works of every kind ! But when the 
living manners degenerated, in vain did an 
2 Aristotle 
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INTRODUCTION. xiii 

Aristotle and a Quintilian endeavour to restore 
bj do€trine> what had been inspired by senti- 
ment^ and fashioned by manners. 

If the severer muses^ vehose sphere is the li- 
brary and the s^iate^ a^e obliged^ in complai- 
sance to this degeneracy^ to trick themselves out 
with meretricious and frivolous ornaments^ as is 
too apparent from the compositions of the his- 
torians and orators in declining empires ; can 
we wonder that a dramatic poet^ whose chief in- 
terest it is to please the people^ should^ more 
than any other writer^ conform himself to their 
humour; and appear more strongly infected 
with the faults of the times^ whether they be 
such as belong to unpolished^ or corrupted 
taste? 

Shakspeare wrote at a time^ when learning 
WHS tinctured with pedantry ; wit was unpolish- 
ed^ and mirth ill-bred. The court of Elizabeth 
spoke a scientific jargon^ and a certain obscu- 
rity of style was universally affected. James 
brought an addition of pedantry^ i^ccompanied 

by 
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by indecent and indelicate manners and lan- 
guage. By contagion^ or from complaisance to 
the taste of the public^ Shakspeare falls some- 
times into the fashionable mode of writing : but 
this is only by fits ; for many parts of all his 
plays are written with the most noble^ elegant^ 
and uncorrupted simplicity. Such is his merits 
that^ the more just and refined the taste of the 
nation is become^ the more he has increased in 
reputation. He was approved by his own age, 
admired by the next, and is revered, and almost 
adored by the present. His merit is disputed by 
little wits, and his errors are the jests of little 
critics ; but there has not been a great poet, or 
great critic, since his time, who has not spoken 
of him with the highest veneration, Mr. Vol- 
taire alone excepted ; whose translations often, 
whose criticisms still oflener, prove he did not 
perfectly understand the words of the Author ; 
and therefore it is certain he could not enter 
into his meaning. He comprehended enough 
to perceive that Shakspeare was unobservant of 
some established rules of composition; the feli- 
city, vrith which he performs what no rules can 

teach' 
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teach^ escapes him. Will an intelligent spec- 
tator not admire the prodigious structures of 
Stone-Henge^ because he does not know by 
what law of mechanics they were raised ? Like 
them^ our Author's works will remain for ever 
the greatest monuments of th eamaz ing force of t 
nature^ which we ought to view as we do other ; 
prodigies^ with an attention to^ and admiration 
of their stupendous parts^ and proud irregularity 
-of greatness. 

It has been already declared^ that Shakspeare ' 
is not to be tried by any code of critic laws ; 
nor is it more equitable to judge him entirely 
by the practice of any particular theatre. Yet 
9ome criterion must be established by which we 
may determine his merits. Firsts we must take 
into consideration what is proposed to be done 
by the means of dramatic imitation. Every 
species of poetry has its distinct offices. The 
effecting certain moral purposes^ by the repre- 
sentation of a fable^ seems to have been the 
universal intention^ from the first institution of 
the Drama to this time ; and to have prevailed^ 

not 
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not only in Europe^ but in all countries where 
the dramatic art has been attempted. It has 
indeed been the common aim of all poetry to 
please and instruct ; but by means as various as 
the kinds of composition. We are pleased with 
the ode, the elegy, the eclogue ; not only for 
having invention, spirit^ elegance,- and such per- 
fections as are necessary to recommend any sort 
of poetry, but we also require that each should 
have its specific merit ; the ode, that which con- 
stitutes the perfection of an ode, &c. In these 
views, then, our Author is to be examined : — 
First, whether his fables answer the noblest 
end of fable, moral instruction ; next, whether 
his dramatic imitation has its proper dramatic 
excellence. In the latter of these articles, per- 
haps, there is not any thing will more assist our 
judgment than a candid comparison (where the 
nature of the subjects will bear it) between his, 
and some other celebrated dramatic composi- 
tions. It is idle to refer to a vague, unrealized 
idea of perfection : we may safely pronounce that 
^o be well executed, in any art, which, after the 
repeated efforts of great geniuses, is equal to any 

• thing 
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thing which has been produced. We may se- 
curely applaud what the ancients haye crowned^ 
therefore should not withhold our approbation 
wherever we find our countryman has equalled 
the most admired passages in the Greek trage- 
dians ; but we shall not do justice to his native 
talents^ when they are the object of consideration^ 
if we do not remember the different circum- 
stances under which these writings were com- 
posed. Shakspeare's plays were to be acted in 
a paltry tavern^ to an unlettered audience^ just 
emerging from barbarity : the Greek tragedies 
were to be exhibited at the public charge^ under 
the care and auspices of the magistrates^ at 
Athens; where the very populace were critics in 
wit^ and connoisseurs in public spectacles. The 
period when Sophocles and Euripides wrote^ was 
that in which the fine arts^ and polite literature^ 
were in a degree of perfection which succeeding 
ages have emulated in vain. 

It happened in the literary as in the moral 
world ; a few sages, from the veneration which 
they had obtJEiined by extraordinaiy wisdom^ 

and 
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and a faultless conduct^ rose to the authority 
of legislators. The practice and maimer of 
the three celebrated Greek tragedians were by 
succeeding critics established as dramatic laws : 
happily for Shakspeare^ Mr. Johnson^ whose 
genius and learning render him superior to a 
seryile awe of pedantic institutions^ in his in 
gmious preface to his edition of Shakspeare^ 
has well obviated all that can be objected to 
our Author's n^lect of the unities of time an4 
place. 

Shakspeare's felicity has been rendered com-^ 
plete in this age. His genius produced works 
that time could not destroy : but some of the 
lighter characters were become illegible ; these 
have been restored by critics^ whose learning 
and penetration have traced back the vestiges of 
superannuated opinions and customs. They are 
now no longer in danger of being effaced^ and 
the testimony of these learned commentators to 
his merits will guard our Author's great monu- 
ment of human wit from the presumptuous inva- 
sions of our rash critics^ and the squibs of our 

witlings ; 
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witlings ; so that the bays will for ever flourish 
unwithered and inviolate round his tomb ; and 
his very spirit seems to come forth and to ani* 
mate his characters^ as often as Mr. Garrick^ 
who acts with the same inspiration with which 
he wrote^ assumes them on the stage. 

After our Poet has received such important 
services from the united efforts of talents and 
learning in his behalf^ some apology seems ne- 
cessary for this work. But let it be remember- 
ed^ that the most superb and lasting monument 
that ever was consecrated to Beauty^ was that 
to which every lover carried a tribute. I dare 
hope to do him honour only by augmenting 
the hei^ of volumes given by his admirers to 
his memory. I will own^ I was incited to this 
undertaking by great admiratioi^ of his genius^ 
and still greater indignation at the treatment he 
has received from a French wit^ who seems to 
think he has made prodigious concessions to our 
prejudices in favour of the works of our coun- 
trymra^ in allowing them the credit of a few 
splendid passages^ while he speaks of every en- 
tire 
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tire piece as a monstrous and ill-constructed farce. 
— Ridiculously bas our Poet, and ridiculously 
has our taste been represented, by a writer of 
universal fame ; and through the medium of an 
almost universal language. Superficial criticisms 
hit the level of shallow minds, to whom a ban 
mot will appear reason, and an epigrammatic 
I turn, argument ; so that many of our country- 
men have hastily adopted this lively writer's 
opinion of the extravagance, and total want of 
design in Shakspeare^s dramas. With the more 
learned, deep, and sober critics, however, he 
lies under one considerable disadvantage. For^ 
copying nature, as he found it, in the busy walks 
of human life, he drew from an original, with 
which the Literati are seldom well acquainted. 
They perceive his portraits are not of the Gre- 
cian or of the Roman school ; so that, afer find- 
ing them unlike to the dignified characters pre- 
served in learned museums, they do not deign to 
ienquire, whether they resemble the living per- 
sons, they were intended to represent. Among 
these connoisseurs, whose acquaintance with 
mankind is formed in the library, not in the street, 

the 
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thecamp^ or village^ whatever is unpolished and 
uncouth^ passes for fantastic and ab8ur4> though^ 
in fect^ it is a faithful representatioA of a reallj 
existing character. 

But it must be acknowledged^ that^ when 
this objection is obviated^ there will yet remain 
another cause of censure ; for though our Author, 
from want of delicacy^ or from a desire to please 
the popular taste^ thought he had done well^ 
when he faithfully cqpied nature^ or repteseat^ 
ed customs^ it will appear to politer ttmes^ the 
error of an untutored mind, which the example 
of judicious artists, and the admonitions ofde«* 
lieate connoisseurs had not taught, — that only 
graceful nature and decait customs grye proper 
subjects for imitation. It may be said in mitiga- 
tion of his faulty that the vulgar here had not, 
as at Athens, been used to behold^ 

Gorgeous ti^gedy. 
In scepter'd pall come sweeping by, 
Presenting Thebes or Pelops' line, 
Or the tale of Trpy divine* 

Homer's 
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Homer^s works alone were sufficient to teach 
the Greek poets how to write^ and their audi- 
ence how to judge. The songs sung by our 
bards at feasts imd merrj-makings^ were of a 
yeiy coarse kind ; as the people were totally illi- 
terate^ and the better sort alone could read eren 
their mother tongue^ their taste was formed on 
these compositions. As yet our stage had exhi- 
bited only those palpable allegories^ by which 
rude unlettered moralists instruct and please the 
gross and ignorant multitude. Nothing can 
more plainly evince the opinion^ the poets of 
those times had of the ignorance of the people^ 
than Ae condescension diewn to it by the learn- 
ed earl of Dorset^ in his tragedy of Gorboduc ; 
in which the moral of each act is represented on 
the stage in dumb shew. It is therefore strange 
that Mr. de Voltaire^ who affects an impartiid 
and philosophic q;>irit^ should not rather speak 
with admiratioUjt than contempt^ of an author, 
who by the force of genius rose so much a- 
bove the age and circumstances in which he was 
bom, and who^ even when he deviates most from 
rules^ can rise to faults true critics dare not 

mend. 
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mend. In delineating characters he must he al- 
lowed yery far to surpass all dramatic writers^ 
and even Homer himself; he gives an air of re- 
ality to every things and^ in spite of many and 
great faults^ effects^ better than any one has 
ever done^ the chief purposes of theatrical repre- 
sentation. It avails little to prove^ that the 
means by which he effects them are not those 
prescribed in any Art of Poetry. While we feel 
the power and energy of his predominant geni- 
us^ shall we not be apt to treat the cold formal 
precepts of the CritiCj with the same peevish 
contempt^ that the good lady in the Guardfan^ 
smarting ifk the anguish of a bum^ does her son's 
pedantic intrusion of Mr. Lock's doctrine^ to 
prove that there is no heat in fire ? Nature and 
sentiment will pronounce our Shakspeare a migh- 
ty genius ; judgment and taste will confess^ that 
as a writer he is far from being faultless. 



ON 
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DRAMATIC POETRY. 



Xo form a true judgment of the merit 
of any dramatic composition, we should 
^Srst consider the offices and ends of the 
drama ; what are its pretensions, and |pr 
what purposes it assumes a manner so dif- 
ferent from any other kind of poetical imi- 
tation. The epic poem and the tragedy, 
says Aristotle, are purely imitations* ; but 
the dramatic is an imitation of the actions 
of men, by the means of action itself. The 
epic is also an imitation of the actions 
of men, but it imitates by narration. 
The most perfect, and the best imitation, 
is certainly that which gives the most 

* Arist. Poet. 0. 1. chap. 3. 

B 2 ade- 
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quate, lively, and faithful copy of the 
thing imitated. Homer was so sensible of 
the superior force and efficacy of the dra- 
matic manner, that he often drops the nar- 
rative, to assume it ; and Aristotle says, that 
for having invented the dramatic imita- 
tion, and not on account of his other excel- 
lencies only, he alone deserves the name of 
poet *. It is apparent therefore, how far 
this great critic prefers this, to every other 
species of imitation. 

The general, object of poetry, among the 
ancients, was the instruction of mankind, 
in religion, morals, philosophy, &c. lo 
these great purposes were tuned the harps 
of Orpheus, Musaeus, Hesiod, Callimachus, 
&c. Nor in Greece alone was poetry the 
teacher and the guardian, of the sanctities 
of human society, -f-Our Northern bards 
assumed the same holy offices ; the same 
sacred character. They directed the modes 
of divine worship : they taught the mo- 

♦ Chap. 4. t Histoire des Cdtes, 1. 2. c. 9. 

ral 
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ral duties ; inspired and celebrated heroic 
deeds ; sung the praises of valour, and the 
charms of liberty ; and snatched from ob- 
livion the bold achievements, and meri- 
torious acts, of patriots, and of heroes. 
In the East, the poet veiled his inven- 
tions in luysterious allegories and divine 
mythology ; and rather endeavoured to raise 
the mind to heavenly contemplations, than 
to instruct it in human affairs. 

In Greece, the general mother of arts, 
arose the mighty genius of Homer ; of 
whom it may be said, as it is of Socrates 
with relation to philosophy, that he brought 
poetry from heaven, to live in cities among 
men. The moral of the fable of the Iliad 
is adapted to the political state of Greece, 
whose various chiefs are thereby exhorted 
to unanimity ; the Odyssey, to the gene- 
ral condition of human nature: but the 
episodical part of his works he has en- 
riched with mythology, physical allegory, 
the fine arts, and whatever adorns the 
mind of man, or benefits society ; even 

rules 
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rules of domestic oeconomy, social beha- 
viour, and all the sweet civilities of life, 
are taught by this great master, of what 
may be called, in the most enlarged sense, 
the humanities. Yet first in the rank of 
all the eminent perfections of this un-- 
equalled bard is the invention of the dra- 
matic imitation placed, by a critic, whose 
judgment was formed by philosophy, and 
a deep knowledge of human nature- He 
saw the powerful agency of living words, 
joined to moving things, when still narra- 
tion yields the place to animated ac- 
tion. 

It is as a moral philosopher, not as the 
mere connoisseur in a polite art, that Aris- 
totle gives the preference, above' all other 
modes of poetic imitation, to tragedy, as 
capable to purge the passions, by the means 
of pity and terror*. The object of the 
epic poem is to inspire magnanimity ; to 
give good documents of life ; to induce 

• Chap. 

good 
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good habits*; and like a wholesome re- 
gimen, to preserve the whole moral ceco- 
nomy in a certain soundness and integrity. 
But it is not composed of ingredients of 
such efficacy, as to mitigate the violent dis- 
tempers of the mind, nor can apply its 
art to the benefit of the ignorant vulgar, 
where those distempere are in their most 
exasperated state. An epic poem is too 
abstruse for the people ; the moral is too 
much enveloped, the language too elevated 
for their apprehension ; nor have they lei- 
sure, or application, to trace the conse- 
quences of ill-governed passions, or erro- 
neous principles, through the long series 
of a voluminous work. The Drama is hap- 
pily constituted for this purpose. Events 
are brought within the compass of a short 
period: precepts are delivered in the fa- 
miliar way of discourse: the fiction is con- 
cealed, the allegory is realized; and re- 
presentation and action take the place of 
cold unaffecting narration. A tragedy 



• Du Poeme Epiqne, par Bossu, 1. S. c. 17. 

is 
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is a fable exhibited to the view, and ten- 
dered palpable to the senses ; and every de- 
coration of the stage is contrived to im- 
pose the delusion on the spectator, by con- 
spiring with the imitation. It b addres- 
sed to the imagination, through which it 
opens td itself a communication with the 
heart, where it is to excite certain passions 
and affections; 6ach character being per- 
sonated, and each event exhibited, the at- 
tention of the audience is greatly capti- 
vated, and the imagination so far assists in 
the delusion, as to sympathize in the repre- 
sentation. To the Muse of Tragedy, there- 
fore, Mn Pope has assigned the noble tasjc, 

To wake the soul by tender strokes of art, 
To raise the genius, and io mend the heart ; 
To make mankind in ccmscioos yirtue bold, 
Live o'er each scene, and be what they behokL 

He ascribes such power to a well-wrought 
scene,as to ask. 

When Cato groans, who does not wish to bleed ? 

He 
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He would not have supposed the death of 
Hector, or Sarpedon, could have produced 
an equal effect on any reader of the Iliad; 
such enthusiasm js to be caught only from 
the stage, and is the effect alone of strong- 
working sympathy, and passions agitated 
by the peculiar force and activity of the 
dramatic manner. Writers of feeble ge- 
nius, in their compositions for the stage, 
frequently deviate into the narrative and 
descriptive style ; a fault for which nothing 
can atone ; for the Drama is a species of 
poetry, as distinct from the Epic, as Sta- 
tuary from Painting; and can no more 
claim that merit which specifically belongs 
to it, and constitutes its perfection, from 
fine versification, or any other poetical or- 
naments, than a statue can be rendered a 
fine specimen of sculpture, from being beau- 
tifully coloured, or highly polished. It is 
frivolous and idle, therefore, to insist on any 
little incidental and accessory beauties, 
where the main part, the very constitution of 
the thing, is defective. Yet on such trivial 
beauties do the French found all their pre- 
tensions 
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tensions to superiority and excellence in the 
Drama. 

According to Aristotle, there can be no 
tragedy without action *. Mr. Voltaire 
confesses, that some of the most admired 
tragedies in France, are rather conversa- 
tions, than representations of an action. 
It will hardly be allowed to those who fail 
in the most essential part of an art, to set 
up their performances as models. Can they 
who have robbed the Tragic Muse of all 
her virtue, and divested her of whatsoever 
gives her a real interest in the human heart, 
require, we should adore her for the glitter 
of a few false brilliants, or the nice ar- 
rangement of frippery ornaments ? If she 
wears any thing of intrinsic value, it has 
been borrowed from the ancients ; but by 
these artists it is so fantastically fashioned 
to modern modes, as to lose all its original 
graces, and even that necessary qualification 
of all ornaments, fitness and propriety. A 



^Arisi chap. vi. 



French 
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French tragedy is a tissue of declamations, 
and laboured recitals of the catastrophe, 
by which the spirit of the Drama is greatly 
weakened and enervated, and the theatrical 
piece is deprived of that peculiar influence 
over the mind, which it derives from the 
vivid force of representation. 

SegniAs irritant animos demissa per aurem, 
Qakm quse sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus, et quas 
Ipse sibi tradit spectator. 

The business of the Drama is to excite 
sympathy; and its effect on the spectator 
depends on such a justness of imitation, as 
shall cause, to a certain degree, the same 
psissions and affections, as if what was ex- 
hibited were real. We have observed narra- 
tive imitation to be too faint and feeble a 
means to excite, passioq : declamation, still 
worse, plays idly on the surface of the 
subject, and makes the poet, who should 
be concealed in the action, visible to the 
spectator. In many works of ajt, our 
pleasure arises from a reflection on the art 

itself. 
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itself; and in a comparison, drawn by the 
mind, between the original and the copy 
before us. But here the art and the artist 
must not appear ; for, as often as we recur 
to the Poet, so often our sympathy with the 
action on the stage is suspended. The 
pompous declamations of the French thea- 
tre are mere rhetorical flourishes, such as 
an uninterested person might make on the 
state of the persons in the drama. They 
assume the oflSce of the spectator by ex- 
pressing his feelings, instead of conveying 
to us the strong emotions and sensations 
of the persons under the pressure of dis- 
tress. Experience informs us, that even 
the inarticulate groans and involuntary 
convulsions of a creature in agonies, affect 
us much more, than any eloquent and ela- 
borate description of its situation, delivered 
in the properest words, and most signifi- 
cant gestures* Our pity is then attendant 
on the passions of the unhappy person, and 
on his own sense of his misfortunes. From 
description, from the report of a spectator^ 
tre may make some C(Hijecture of his in- 
ternal 
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ternal state of mind, and so far we shaU 
be moved : but the direct and immediate 
way to the heart is by the sufferer's express 
sion of his passion. As there may be some 
obscurity in what I have said on this sub- 
ject, I will endeavour to illustrate the doc- 
trine by examples. 

Sophocles, in his admirable tragedy of 
(Edipus Coloneus, makes CEdipus expos- 
tulate with his undutiful son. The injured 
parent exposes the enormity of filial dis- 
obedience; sets forth the duties of this 
relation in a very strong and lively man- 
ner ; but it is only by the vehemence with 
which he speaks of them, and the im- 
precations he utters against the delin* 
qucQt son, that we can guess at the vio- 
lence of his emotions; therefore he ex-t 
cites more indignation at t*he conduct of 
Polynices, than sympathy with his own sor- 
row ; of which we can judge only as spec- 
tators : for he has^ explained to us mere- 
ly the external duties and relations of pa- 
tent and child. The pan^ of patersal 

tenderness. 
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tenderness, thus wounded, are more pathe- 
tically expressed by King Lear, who leaves 
out whatever of this enormity is equally ' 
sensible to the spectator, and immediately 
exposes to us his own internal feelings, 
when, in the bitterness of his soul, cursing 
his daughter's oflfepring, he adds : 

That she may feel, 
How sharper than a serpent's tooth it is, 
To have a thankless child. 

By this we perceive, how deeply paternal 
affection is wounded by filial ingratitude. 

In the play of King John, the legate of- 
fers many arguments of consolation to Con* 
stance, on the loss of Arthur; they appear, 
to the spectator, reasonable, till she so 
strongly expresses the peculiar tenderness 
of maternal love, by answering. 

He speaks to me that never had a son. 

One might be made to conceive, in some 

degree. 
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degree, the horrors of a murderer, under 
whose knife the bleeding victim is expiring 
in agonies, by a description of the unhappy 
object; but how fully, and how forcibly 
is the consciousness of guilt expressed by 
Macbeth, when, speaking of the grooms 
who lay near Duncan, he says, 

Macbeth. 

One cry 'd, God bless us ! and Amen ! the other ; 
As thej had seen me with these hangman's hands, 
Listening their fear. I could not say, Amen, ' 
When they did say, God bless us! 

These expressions open to us the internal 
state of the persons interested, and never 
fail to command our sympathy. Shakspeare 
seems to have had the art of the Dervise, 
in the Arabian Tales, who could throw his 
soul into the body of another man, and be 
at once possessed of his sentiments, adopt 
his passions, and rise to all the functions 
and feelings of his situation. 

Shakspeare was bom in a rank of life, in 

which 
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which men indulge themselves in a free 
expression of their passions, with little re- 
gard to exterior appearance. This perhaps 
made him more acquainted with the emo- 
tions of the heart, and less knowing or ob- 
servant of outward forms : against the one 
he often offends, he very rarely misrepresents 
; the other. The French tragedians, on the 
contrary, attend not to the nature of the 
man, whom they represent, but to the 
decorums of his rank : so that their best 
tragedies are made ridiculous, by changing 
the condition of the persons of the drama ; 
which could not be so easily effected if 
they spoke the language of passion, which 
in all ranks of men is much alike. This 
kind of exterior representation falls in- 
tirely short of the intention of the Drama : 
and indeed many plays are little more than 
poems rehearsed ; and the theatrical deco- 
rations are used rather to improve the 
spectacle, than to assist the drams, of 
which the poet remains the apparent hero. 
We are told by a French critic, that 
the gpeat pleasure of a French audience 

arises 
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arises from a reflection on the diflSculty of 
rhyming in that language. — If that be the 
case, it is plain neither the Trench trage- 
dians endeavour at, nor their audience ex* 
pect from them, the true perfections of the 
Drama. For, by the same rule, if Hercules 
was represented under the difficulties of 
performing any of the tasks enjoined by 
Eurystheus, the attention of the audience 
would not be engaged so much to the 
means by which he achieved his heroic 
labours, as to the sweat and toil of the 
poet, in his closet, in assorting male and fe- 
male rhymes. We have already remarked, 
that the more we revert from the stage 
to the poet, the less we shall be affected by 
what is acted ; and therefore if the diffi- 
culty of rhyme, and its apparent difference 
from the common language of dialogue, be 
such, as continually to set the art and the 
artoftt before our eyes, the specific merit of 
a piece intended to conceal the poet, and 
i:epresent certain persons and events, does 
not, in any degree, ejSst in such composi- 
tions. Sophocles certainly unfolds the fatal 

C mystery 
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mystery of the birth of GBdipus, with great 
art : but our interest in the play arises not 
from reflection on the conduct of the poet, 
but is the effect of his making us alter- 
nately hope and fear for this guiltless, un- 
happy man. We wait with trembling ex- 
pectation for the answer of the oracle, 
and for the testimony of Phorbas, because 
we imagine that the destiny of CEdipus, 
and the fate of Thebes, depend on them ; 
if we considered it merely as the contrivance 
of the poet, we should be as unconcerned at 
the unravelling of the plot, as about the 
explication of a riddle. 

The affectation of elaborate art is cer- 
tainly among the false refinements of the 
modern Stage. — ^The first masters in thea- 
trical representations made use of a diction, 
which united the harmony of verse to the 
easy and natural air of prose, and was suited 
to the movement and bustle of acti6n, be- 
ing considered only as subservient to the 
fable, and not as the principal object of 
the poet or the audience. 

The 
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The first endeavour of the poet should 
be to touch the heart, the next to mend 
it. What would the ancients say, who 
would not suffer even the inarticulate sounds 
of music to utter tones that might ener- 
vate the mind, if they could hear the stage, 
from whence issued precepts that awakened 
the magistrate, animated the chief, and 
improved the citizen, now giving lessons 
of love ; and the dramatic art, no longer 
attempting to purge the passions by pity 
a^nd terror, but by false delicacy divested 
of its power, and diverted from its end, 
melting away in the strains of elegy and 
eclogue ? May we not venture to affirm 
such refinements to be rather abuse and 
degeneracy than advances towards perfec- 
tion? These poets have plainly neglect- 
ed the moral ends which were the object 
of the Drama: and the manner of con- 
ducting their tragedy seems no less a de- 
viation from that which the great poets 
practised, and the best critics taught. If 
they have avoided monstrous errors and 
C S absur- 
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absuidities, it is but the common privilege 
of mediocrity to do so ; but let not me- 
diocrity assume the airs and presumption of 
esK^ellence and perfection, nor pretend to 
obtrude on others, as rules, any fantastical 
forms which affectation or fashion may have 
imposed on them. 

It cannot be denied, but there should be 
some compliance with the change of man- 
ners and opinions. Our delicacy would be 
justly offended, if the loud groans and 
nauseous wounds of Philoctetes were imi- 
tated on the stage ; but would good-sense 
be less offended, if, in the conduct of the 
play, his fierce resentments of his wrongs, 
the noble frankness of the son of Achilles, 
and the crafty wiles of Ulysses, which are 
so finely exhibited in the tragedy of So- 
phocles, and so deeply interest us in the 
dispute for the arrows, were all neglected, 
in order to engage our attention to son^ 
love-scenes between Neoptolemus, and a 
fair nymph of Lemnos ? Would the poet 
be excused by pleading the effeminacy and 

gallantry 
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gallantry of an audience, who would not 
endure so unpleasing an object as a wound- 
ed man, nor attend to any contest but 
about a heart ? In such a country the lyre 
should warble melting strains : but let not 
example teach us to fetter the energy, and 
enervate the noble powers of the British 
muse, and of a language fit to express sub- 
limer sentiments. The bleeding, sightless 
eyebalb of CEdipus are objects of too great 
horror for the spectator; but is not Theseus, 
in the midst of plagues and famine, ado- 
ring les beaux yeux of the princess Dirce, as 
much an object of ridicule ? 

Fine dialogues of love, interwoven with 
a tale of incest and murder, would not have 
been endured in any country, where taste 
had not been absolutely perverted. Mn 
Voltaire has the candour to own, this is a 
bad Tragedy ; but Comeille tells us, it was 
his good fortune to find it the general opi- 
nion, that none of his pieces was composed 
with more art: so little was the dramatic 
art ,understood in the polite court of 

Louis 
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Louis XIV. The CEdipusof Corneilleis so 
far below criticism, that 1 should not have 
taken any notice of it but as it was neces- 
sary to bring a strong proof of the depravity 
' of taste in those times. 

Mr. Voltaire has endeavoured to con- 
vince his countrymen, that the metaphysics 
of love, and the sophistry of politics, are 
not adapted to the theatre : but he durst 
not bring the story of CEdipus on the stage 
without the addition of a love-intrigue; 
and Philoctetes, the companion of Her- 
cules, is introduced sighing for the au- 
tumnal charms of Jocasta. One may 

surely say with her. 

Jocasta. 

D'uQ lien channant le soin tendre & timide 
Ne dut point oecupcr le successeur d'Alcide. 

Tragedy thus converted into mere amo- 
rous ditty, drops all the ends of her insti- 
tution, which were, says sir P. Sidney*, 

♦ Defence of Poesy. 

" to 
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*' to open the greatest wounds,and to shew 
" forth the ulcers that are covered with 
" tissue ; to make kings fear to be tyrants, 
" tyrants to manifest their tyrannical hu- 
" mours ; that stirring the effects of ad- 
" miration and commiseration, teacheth the 
** uncertainty of this world, and upon how 
" weak foundations gilded roofs are build- 
" ed ; that maketh us know, Qui sceptra 
" savus duro imperio regity timet timen^ 
" teSj metus m autorem redit/' The ex- 
ample to the great ; the warnings to the 
people ; all high and public precepts, are 
neglected ; and by making the interest of 
the play turn upon the passion of love, to 
which the man, the prince, the hero, is 
made to sacrifice every other consideration, 
even private morals are coniipted. Of this 
we shall be perfectly convinced, if we com- 
pare the conduct and sentiments of The- 
seus, and of the unfortunate daughter of 
Jocasta, in Antigone, and CEdipus Colo- 
neus, with the Theseus and Dirce of Cor- 
neillc ; where the enamoured pair disclaim 

all 
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all other regards and duties, human and 
divine, for the character of mere lovers. 
In this play, great violence is done to the 
character of the persons, to which Horace, 
and all good critics, prescribe a most exact, 
adherence. And though the Romans, who 
had conquered all other nations, had the 
best right to prefer their own manners, and 
despise those of other countries, yet their 
critics inculcated the necessity of imitating 
those of the people represented. 

The French tragedians not only deviate 
from thejch aracter of the individual repre- 
sented, but even from the general character 
of the age and country. Theseus and 
Achilles are not only unlike to Theseus and 
Achilles, but they are not Greeks. Sopho- 
cles' and Euripides never introduce a hero 
who had appeared in the Iliad or Odyssey, 
without a strict attention to make him act 
suitably to the opinion conceived of him 
from those epic p6ems. When Ulysses, in 
the tragedy of Hecuba, comes to demand 
Polixena to be sacrificed, how admirable is 

his 
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his conduct suited to our conceptions of 
him ! He is cold, prudent, deaf to pity, blind 
to beauty, and to be moved only by conside- 
ration of the public weaL See him in the 
Iphigenia of Racine, on a similar occasion^ 
where he tells Agamemnon, he is ready to 
cry, 

Je giU9 pr6t de pleurer ; 

and examine whether there appears any 
thing of Ulysses upon the stage, but his , 
name. Nor is there a greater resemblance 
between the French and Greek Achilles. 
Euripides paints him with a peculiar frank- 
ness and warmth of character, abhorrent of 
fraud, and highly provoked when he dis- 
covers his name has been used in a deceit. 
When he sees Iphigenia preferring the good 
of her country, and an immortal fame, to 
the pleasures of life, he is then struck with 
sentiments so suitable to the greatness of his 
own mind ; and, in the style of a hero and 
a Greek, expresses how glad he should have 
been of such a bride. The Achilles of Ra- 
cine is not distinguished from any young 

lovtr 
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lover of spirit ; yet this is one of the best 
French tragedies. 

It is usual to compliment Corneille with 
having added dignity to the Romans ; and 
he has undoubtedly given them a certain 
strained elevation of sentiment and expres- 
sion, which has perhaps a theatrical great- 
ness : but this is not Roman dignity, nor 
suitable to the character of republicans; 
for, as the excellent Bishop of Cambray ob- 
serves*, history represents the Romans great 
and high in sentiment, but simple, modest, 
natural in words, and very unlike the 
bombast, turgidheroes of romance. A great 
man, says he, does not declaim in the tone 
of the theatre ; his expressions in con- 
versation are just and strong ; he utters no- 
thing low, or any thing pompous. Au- 
gustus Caesar, represented to a barbarous 
audience, would command more respect, if 
seated on the Mogul's golden throne, spark- 
ling with gems, than in the curule chair, 

* Lettres sur rEloqaeacc, &c. 

to 
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to which power, not pomp, gave dignity. It 
rs a degree of barbarism to ascribe nobleness 
of mind to arrogance of phrase, or insolence 
of manners. There is a certain expression 
of style and behaviour which verges to- 
wards barbarism ; a state to which we may 
approach by roads that rise, as well as by 
those that fall. An European monarch 
would think it as unbecoming him to be 
styled light of the worlds glo^ of nations^ 
and by the swelling titles assumed by the 
Asiatic princes, as to be called the tamer of 
horses J or the swift-footed^ like the heroes 
of Homer. 

Pfere Brumoy seems to be very sensible of 
Corneille's misrepresentation of the Roman 
character, though he s.peaks of it in all the 
ambiguity of language which prudence 
could suggest, to one who was thwarting a 
national opinion ♦. He talks of un raffine- 
ment de fertS in the Romans, and asks, if 
they are of this globe, or spirits of a supe- 

* Th^tre Grec; par Bnimoy. 

Hot 
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rior world ? The Greeks of Racine, says he, 
are not indeed of that universe, which be<- 
longed only to Corneille: but with what 
pleasure does he make us behold ourselves 
in the persons he presents to us! and 
how agreeably would the heroes of anti- 
quity be surprized to find themselves adorn- 
ed by new manners, not indeed like their 
own, but which yet do not misbecome 
them! 

It can hardly be supposed that a critic 
of P^e Brumoy's taste did not mean to 
convey an oblique censure in these observa- 
tions. The tragic poet is not to let his 
Pegasus, like the Hippogriffe of Astolpho, 
carry him to the moon ; he is to repre- 
sent men such as they were : and indeed, 
when the fable and manners do not agree, 
great improprieties and perfect incredibility 
ensue. 

If a Grecian fable is chosen, Grecian 
mannersshould accompany it. A superficial 
decorum is kept up, if Agamemnon ap- 
pears 
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pears a great chief; but he should be a 
Greek chief too, if he is to sacrifice his 
daughter to Diana. The tame magnani'^ 
mity of sentiment might certainly have be^i 
found in Gustavus Adolphus, and in other 
generals ; but then how monstroi:(3 would 
appear the great catastrophe of the play I 

If Shakspeare had not preserved the Ko^ 
man character and sentiments, in his play 
of the Death of Julius Caesar, we should 
haVe abhorred !&xitus as an assasfiin, who 
by this artifice appears a tyrannicide : and 
had not Mr. Addison made Cato a patriot, 
according to the Roman mode, we should 
think he was mad for killing himself, be- 
cause Caesar was likely to become perpetual 
dictator. 

It is difiScult to sympathize with a man's 
passions, without adopting, for the time, 
his opinions, customs, and prejudices : but 
it is certainly necessary to exhibit the man 
as strongly tinctured with those prejudices 
and customs as possible^ 

To 
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To all but superficial critics^ would it 
not appear as ridiculous to see Theseus 
and Achilles wear French manners, as a 
French dress ? A little reflection would 
shew it is more so : for there are relations 
between sentiments and manners, and none 
between sentiments and dress. 

It is strange that painters, who are to 
give the mute inanimate figure, are re- 
quired to be rigid observers of the costumi, 
and that the dramatic poet, who is to imi- 
tate sentiment, discourse, and action, should 
be allowed to neglect them. 
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Nec minimum meniere decus, vestigia Graeca 
Ausi deserere, et celebrare domestica facta. 
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Those Dramas of Shakspeare, which he ' 
distinguishes by the Dame of his Histories, 
being of an original kind and peculiar con- 
struction, cannot come within any rules, 
prior to their existence. The office of the' 
Critic, in regard to Poetry, is like that of 
the Grammarian and Rhetorician in respect 
to Language : it is the business of both to 
shew why such and such modes of speech, 
are proper and graceful, others improper 
and ungraceful: but they pronounce on 
such words and expressions only, as are ac- 
tually extant. 

The rules of Aristotle were drawn from^ 
D the 
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the tragedies of ^Eschylus, Sophocles, &c. 
Had that great critic seen a play so fashion- 
ed on the chronicles of his country, thus 
representative of the manners of the times, 
and of the characters of the most illustri- 
ous persons concerned in a series of im- 
portant events, perhaps he would have 
esteemed such a sort of drama well worth 
his attention, as very peculiarly adapted 
to those ends, which the Grecian philoso* 
phers proposed in popular entertainments. 
If it be the chief use of history^ to teach 
philosophy by example, this species of his- 
tory must be allowed to be the best pre- 
ceptor. The catastrophe of these plays is 
not built on a vain and idle fable of the 
wrath of Juno, or of the revenge of sligth- 
ed Bacchus ; nor is a man represented en- 
tangled in the web of Fate, from which 
his Virtues and his Deities cannot extri- 
cate him: but here we are admonished 
to observe the effects of pride and ambi- 
tion, the tyrant's dangers and the traitor's 
fate. The sentiments and the manners, 
the passions and their consequences, are 

fully 
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fulljr set before you ; the force and lustre 
of poetical language join with the weight 
and authority of history, to impress the 
moral lesson on the heart. The poet col- 
lects, as it were, into a focus, those truths, 
which lie scattered in the diffuse volume 
of the historian, and kindles the flame 
of virtue, while he shews the miseries and 
calamities of vice. 

The common interests of humanity make 
us attentive to every story that has an air 
of reality, but we are more affected if we 
know it to be true; and the interest is 
still heightened if we have any relation to 
the persons concerned. Our noble coun- 
' tryman, Percy, engages us much more than 
Achilles, or any Grecian hero. The peo- 
ple, for whose use these public entertain- 
ments should be chiefly intended, know the 
battle of Shrewsbury to be a fact ; they 
are informed of what passed on the banks 
of the Severn: all that happened on the 
shore of the Scamander has, to them, the 
appearance of a fiction. 

D 2 As 
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As the misfortunes of nations, like those 
of individuals, often arise from their pecu- 
liar dispositions, customs, prejudices, and 
vices, these home-born dramas are excel- 
lently calculated to correct them. The Gre- 
cian tragedies are so much founded on their 
mythology as to be very improper on our 
stage- The passion of Phaedra and the death 
of Hippolytus, occasioned by the interposi- 
tion of Venus and Neptune, wear the ap- 
parent marks of fiction : and when we cease 
to believe, we cease to be affected. 

The nature of the Historical Play gave 
scope to the extensive talents of Shakspeare. 
He had an uncommon felicity in painting 
manners, and developing characters, which 
he could employ with peculiar grace and 
propriety, when he exhibited the chiefs in 
our civil wars. The great earl of War- 
wick, Cardinal Beaufort, Humphrey duke 
of Gloucester, the renowned Hotspur, Verc 
very interesting objects to their countrymen. 
Whatever shewed them in a strong light, 

and 
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and represented them with sentiments and 
manners agreeable to their historical cha- 
racters, and to those things which com- 
mon fame had divulged of them, must have 
engaged the attention of the spectator, and 
assisted in that delusion of his imagination, 
whence his sympathy with the story must 
arise. We are affected by the catastrophe 
of a stranger, we lament the destiny of an 
CEdipus, and the misfortunes of an He- 
cuba; but the little peculiarities of a cha- 
racter touch us only where we have some 
nearer affinity to the person, than the 
common relation of humanity : nor, unless 
we are particularly acquainted with the 
original character, can these distinguish- 
ing marks have the merit of heightening 
the resemblance, and animating the por- 
trait. 

We are apt to consider Shakspeare only 
as a poet ; but he is certainly one of the 
greatest moral philosophers that ever 
lived. 

Euripides 
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Euripides was highly esteemed by the 
ancients for the moral sentences, with which 
he has interspersed the speeches in his tra- 
gedies ; and certainly many general truths 
are expressed in them with a sententious 
brevity. But he rather collects general opi- 
nions into maxims, and gives them a form 
which is easily retained by memory, than 
extracts any new observations from the cha- 
racters in action ; which every reader of pe- 
netration will find the invariable practice 
of our author : and when he introduces a 
general maxim, it seems drawn from him 
by the occasion. As it arises out of the 
action, it loses itself again in it, and re- 
mains not, as in other writers, an ambi- 
tious ornament glittering alone, but is so 
connected as to be an useful passage very 
naturally united with the story. The ex- 
amples of this are so frequent, as to occur 
almost in every scene of his best plays. But 
lest I should be misunderstood, I will cite 
one from the second part of Henry IV. 
where the general maxim is, that 

* An 
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An habitation giddy and unsure * 
Hath he that buildeth on the vulgar heart. 

YOBK. 

Let us on : 
And publish the occasion of our arms. 
The commonwealth is sick of their own choice : 
Their over-greedy love hath surfeited. 
An habitation giddy and unsure 
Hath he that buildeth on the vulgar heart. 
Oh thou fond many ! with what loud applause^ 
Didst thou beat heav'n with blessing Bolingbroke^ 
Before he was, what thou would'st have him be 1 
And now, being trimmed up in thine own desires, 
Thou, beastly feeder, .art so full of him, 
That thou provok'st thyself to cast him up. 
So, so, thou common dog, didst thou disgorge 
Thy glutton bosom of the royal Richard, 
And now thou would'st eat thy dead vomit up, 
And howl'st to find it. What trust in these times ? 
They that when Richard liv'4 would have him die. 
Are now become enamour'd on his grave : 
Thou that throw'dst dust upon his goodly head. 
When through proud London he came sighing on 
After the admired heels of Bolingbroke, 
Cry'st now, O earth, yield us that king again. 
And take thou this. 

Moral 
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Moral reflections may be more frequent 
in this kind of drama, than in the other 
species of tragedy, where, if not very short, 
they teaze the spectator, whose mind is in- 
tent upon, and impatient for the catastro- 
phe ; and unless they arise necessarily out 
of the circumstances the person is in, they 
appear unnatural. For in the pressure of 
extreme distress, men are intent only on 
themselves and on the present exigence. The 
various interests and characters in these 
historical plays, and the mixture of the 
comic, weaken the operations of pity and 
terror, but introduce various opportunities 
of conveying moral instruction, as occasion 
is given to a variety of reflections and ob- 
servations, more useful in common life than 
those drawn from the conditions of kings 
and heroes, and persons greatly superior to 
us by nature or fortune. 

As there are poets of various talents, and 
readers of various tastes, one would rather 
wish that all the fields of Parnassus might 

be 
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be free and open to men of genius, than 
that a proud and tyrannical spirit of cri- 
ticism should controul us in the use of any 
of them. Those which we should have 
judged most barren, have brought forth 
noble productions, when cultivated by an 
able hand. 

Even fairy land has produced the Sub- 
lime; and the wild regions of Romance 
have sometimes yielded just and genuine 
sentiments, 

To write a perfect tragedy, a poet must 
be possessed of the Pathetic or the Sub- 
Jime ; or perhaps, to attain the utmost ex- 
cellence, must, by a more uncommon fe- 
licity, be able to give the Sublime the 
finest touches of passion and tenderness, 
and to the Pathetic the dignity of the Sub- 
lime. The straining a moderate or feeble 
genius to these arduous tasks, haspro- 
duced the most absurd bombast, and the 
most pitiable nonsense that has ever been 
uttered. Aristotle's rules, like Ulysses' 

bow, 
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bow, are held forth to all. pretenders to 
Tragedy, who, as unfortunate as Penelope's 
suitors, only betray their weakness by an 
attempt superior to their strength, or ill 
adapted to their faculties. Why should 
not Poetry, in all her different forms, claim 
the same indulgence as her sister art ? The 
nicest connoisseurs in Painting have ap- 
plauded every master, who has justly co- 
pied nature. Had Michael Angelo's bold 
pencil been dedicated to drawing the Graces, 
or Rembrandt's to trace the soft bewitch- 
ing smile of Venus, their works had pro- 
bably proved very contemptible. Fashion 
does not so easily impose on our sense, as 
it misleads our judgment. Truth of de- 
sign, and natural colouring, will always 
please the eye : we appeal not here to 
any set of rules; bwt in an imitative art 
we require only just imitation, with a 
certain freedom and energy, which is al- 
ways necessary to form a complete re- 
semblance to the pattern, which is bor- 
rowed from nature. I will own, the 
figures of gods and godd^ses, graceful 

nymphs. 
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nymphs, and beautiful Cupids, are finer 
subjects for the pencil, than ordinary hu- 
man forms ; yet if the painter imparts to 
these a resemblance to celebrated persons, 
throws them into their proper attitudes, 
and gives a faithful copy of the costumi 
of the age and country, his work will create 
sensations of a different, but not less pleas- 
ing kind, than tl^ose excited by the ad- 
miration of exquisite beauty, and perfect 
excellence of workmanship. Perhaps he 
should rather be accounted a nice virtuoso 
than a consummate critic, who prefers the 
Poet or Sculptor's fairest idea to the va- 
rious and extensive merits of the historic 
representation. 

Nothing great is to be expected from 
any set of artists, who are to give only 
copies of copies. The treasures of nature 
are inexhaustible, as well in moral as in 
physical subjects. The talents of Shak- 
speare were universal, his penetrating mind 
saw through all characters ; and, as Mr. 
Pope says of him, he was not more a 

master 
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master of our strongest emotions, than of 
our idlest sensations. 

One cannot wonder, that, endued with 
so great and various powers, he broke 
down the barriers that had before con- 
fined the dramatic writers to the regions 
of Comedy, or Tragedy. He perceived the 
fertility of the subjects that lay between 
the two extremes ; he saw, that in the 
historical play he could represent the man- 
ners of the whole people, give the ge- 
neral temper of the times, and bring in 
view the incidents that affected the com- 
mon fate of his country. The Gothic 
muse had a rude spirit of liberty, and de- 
lighted in painting popular tumults, the 
progress of civil wars, and the revolu- 
tions of government, rather than a cata- 
strophe within the walls of a palace. At 
the time he wrote, the wars of the Houses 
of York and Lancaster were fresh in men's 
minds. They had received the tale from 
some Nestor in their family, or neigh- 
bourhood, who had fought in the battle, he 

related. 
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related. Every spectator's affections were 
ranged under the white or red rose, in whose 
contentions some had lost their parents and 
friends, others had gained establishments 
and honours. 

All the inducements which the Greek 
tragedians had to chuse their heroes from 
the works of the poets, who had sung the 
wars of Troy, and the Argonautic expedi- 
tion, were still in greater force with our 
countryman to take his subjects from the 
history and traditions* of those more re* 
cent transactions, in which the specta- 
tor was informed and interested more per- 
sonally and locally. There was not a fa- 
mily so low, that had not had some of its 
branches torn off in the storms of these in- 
testine commotions ; nor a valley so hap- 
pily retired, that, at some time, the foot of 
hostile paces had not hruisd her fiors/ rets. In 
these characters the rudest peasant read the 
sad history of his country : while the better 
sort were informed of the most minute 
circumstances by our chronicles. The tra- 
gedians 
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gedians who took their subjects from Ho-- 
mer, had all the advantage a painter would 
have, who was to draw a picture from a 
statue of Phidias or Praxiteles. Poor Shak* 
speare from the wooden images in our mean 
chronicles was to form his portraits. What 
judgment was there in discovering, that by 
moulding them to an exact resemblance he 
should engage and please 1 And what dis- 
cernment and penetration into characters, 
and what amazing skill in moral paint- 
ing, to be able, from such uncouth mo- 
dels, to bring forth not only a perfect, 
but, when occasion required, a graceful 
likeness ! 

The patterns from which he drew, were 
not only void of poetical spirit and. orna- 
ment, but also of all historical dignity. 
The histories of those times were a mere 
heap of rude undigested annals, coarse in 
their style, and crowded with trivial anec- 
dotes. No Tacitus had investigated the 
obliquities of our statesmen, or, by diving 

into 
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into the profound secrets of policy, had 
dragged into light the latent motives, the 
secret machinations of our politicians: yet 
how does he enter into the deepest mys- 
teries of state ! There cannot be a stronger 
proof of the superiority of his genius over 
the historians of the times than the follow- 
ing instance. 

The learned Sir Thomas More, in his 
history of Crook'd-Back Richard, tells, with 
the garrulity of an old nurse, the cur- 
rent stories of this king's deformity, and 
the monstrous appearance of his infancy, 
which he seems with superstitious credulity 
to believe to have been the omens and 
prognostics of his future villainy. Shak- 
speare, with a more philosophic turn of 
mind, considers them, not as presaging, 
but as instigating his cruel ambition, and 
finely accounts in the following speeches 
for the asperity of his temper, and his 
fierce and unmitigated desire of domi- 
nion, from his being by his person dis- 
qualified 
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qualified for the softer engagements of so- 
ciety. 

Gloucesteb. 

Well, say there is no kingdom then for Richard t 
What other pleasure can the world afford ? 
Ill make my heaven on a lady's lap ; 
And deck my body in gay ornaments, 
And Vitch sweet ladies with my words and looks. 
Oh ! miserable thought ! and more unlikely,^ 
Than to accomplish twenty golden crowns. 
' Why, love forswore me in my mother's womb, 
And, for I should not deal in her soft laws, 
She did corrupt frail nature with some bribe 
To shrink my arm like to a wither'd shrub; 
To make an envious mountain on my back, 
Where sits deformity to mock my body; 
To shape my legs of an uneven size; 
To disproportion me in every part : 
Like to a Chaos, or unlick'd bear's whelp 
That carries no impression like the dam. 
And am I then a man to be belov'd ? 
Oh monstrous fault to harbour such a thought ! 
Then since the world affords no joy to me, 

But 
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Bat to oommand, to check, to o'er-beor such 
Afl are of better person than myself; * 
111 make my heay'n to dream upon the crown, 
And while I live to account this world but heD, 
Until the misshaped trunk that bears this head 
Be round impaled with a glorious crown. 

[Henry VI. Act 3d, Scene Sd. 

Gloucester. 
The midwife wonder'd, and the women cry'd, 
Oh Jesus bless us, he is bom with teeth ! 
And so I was, which plainly signified 
That I should snarl, and bite, and play the dog : 
Then since the heav'ns have shaped my body so, 
liCt hell make crook'd my mind to answer it. 
I have no brother, I am like no brother. 
And that word, love, which grey-beards call divine, 
Be resident in men like one another, 
And not in me : I am myself alone. 

[Henry VI. Act 5th, Scene 7th. 

Our author, by following minutely the 
chronicles of the times, has embarrassed 
his dramas with too great a number of 
persons and events. The hurley-burley of 
these plays recommended them to a rude 

E illiterate 
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illiterate audience, who, as he says, loved 
a noise of targets. His poverty, and the 
low condition of the stage (which at that 
time was not frequented by persons of 
rank), obliged him to this complaisance ; 
and unfortuhately he had not been tutored 
by any rules of art, or informed by ac- 
quaintance with just and regular dramas. 
Even the politer sort, by reading books of 
chivalry, which vere the polite literature? 
of the times, were accustomed to bold ad- 
ventures ?ind achievements. In our north- 
ern cliqiates heroic adventures pleased more 
than the gallant dialogue, where love and 
honour dispute with all the sophistry of 
the schools, and one knows not when the 
contest would end, if heraldry did not 
step in and decide the point, as in the 
soliloquy of the Infanta in the Cid. 

L'Infante. 

T'^coutcrai-je cncor, respect de ma naissance, 

Qui fais un crime de mes feux ? 
T*6couterai-je, amour, ddnt la douce puissance 

Contre ce fier tyrao fait rebeller mes voeux } 

Pauyi^ 
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Pauyre princesse, aaquel des deux 

Dois-tu prdter ob^issance? 
Rpdrigiie, ta yaleur te rend di^ne de moi ; 
Mais pour £tre yaillant ta n'es pas fils de roi. 

LeCid, ActeSme. 

Nor is this rule, that a princess can love 
only the son of a Icing, a mere Spanish 
punto; you shall hear two Spartan vir- 
gins, daughters of Lysander, speaking the 
same language : 

Elpivice. 
Cotys est roi, ma soour ; & comme sa couronne 

Parle suffisamment pour lui, 
Assure de men coeur que son trdne lui donne^ 

De le trop demander il s'^pargne Tennui. 

This lady then proceeds to question her 
sister concerning her inclination for her 
lover Spitridates, and urges in his favour ; 

Elpinics. 

, Carenfin, Spitridate a rentretien charmant, 
L'oeilvif, Pespritais^, lecceurbon, Tame belle; 
A taut de quality s^il joignait un yrai z61e. . • 

E2 To 
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To which the other answers, 

Aglatide. 
Ma soeur, il n'est pas rai comme Test votre amant. 
II n^est pas roi, vous dis-je, & c^est un grand d6faut ^. 

The queen of the Lusitanians, in the 
famous play of Sertorius, speaks thus to 
that Roman general; 

Vl HIT ATE. 

Car enfin pour remplir Thonneur de ma naissance, 
11 me faudroit un roi de titre,' et de puissance ; 
Mais pomme ill n^en est plus, je pease m^en devoif 
Ou le pouYoir sans nom, ou le nom sans pouYoir. 

And upon the effect of this prudent de- 
cision turns the great interest of the play. 
By the laws of romance the men are to be 
amorous, and the ladies ambitious. Poor 
Sertorius in his old age is in love with 
this lady, for whom Perpenna is also dy- 
ing; and Sertorius, whom we had sup- 
posed sacrificed to the ambition of his Un- 
tenant, is the victim of his jealousy. 

* Agesilaus of Comeille. 

Shakspeare 
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Shakspeare and Coraeille are equally 
blameable for having complied with the 
bad taste of the age ; and by doing so, they 
hav^ bpth brought unmerited censures on 
their country^ The French impute bar- 
barity and cruelty, to a people that could 
delight in bloody skirmishes on the stage. 
The English, as unjustly but as excusably, 
accuse of effeminacy and frivolousness, 
those who qould sit to hear the following 
address of a lover to his mistress's bodkin, 
with which she had just put out one of 
his eyes : 

Pymante. 

O toi, qui secondant son courage inhumain, 
Loin d^omei: ses cheveux, dishonores sa main; 
Execrable ingtrnment de sa brutale rage, 
Tu devais pour le moins respecter son image : 
Ce portrait accompli d'un chef-d'oeuvre des cieux ; 
Imprim^ dans mon coeur, ezprim^ dans mes jeux, 
Quoique te command&t une ame si cruelle, 
Devait etre ador£ de ta point rebelle. 

Ciitandre de Comeille. 
The 
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The whole soliloquy includes seventy 
lines. I heartily wish, for the honour of 
both nations, the lover and his bodkin, 
and the soldiers and their halberds, had al- 
ways been hissed off the stage. Our coun- 
tryman was betrayed into his error, by want 
of judgment to discern what part of his 
story was not fit for representation. Cor- 
neille, for want of dramatic genius, was 
obliged to have recourse to points, con- 
ceits, cold and uninteresting declamations, 
to fill up hia plays ; and these heavily drag 
along his undramatical dramas to a fifth 
act. 

The ignorance of the times passed over 
the defects of each author; and the bad 
taste then prevalent did more than en- 
dure, it even encouraged and approved, 
what should have been censured. 

Mr. Voltaire has said, that the plots of 
Shakspeare's plays are as wild as that of 

the 
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the Clitandre just quoted ; and it must be 
allowed, they are often exceptionable : but 
at [the same time we must observe, that 
though crowded too much, they are not so 
perplexed as to be unintelligible, which 
Comeille confesses his Clitandre might be 
to those who saw it but once. There is 
still another more essential difference per*- 
haps, which is, that the wildest and most 
incorrect pieces of our Poet contain some 
incomparable speeches ; whereas the worst 
plays of Corneille have not a good stanza. 
The tragedy of King Lear is very far 
from being a regular piece; yet there 
are speeches in it, which perhaps excel 
any thing that has been written by any 
tragedian, ancient or modem. However 
we will only compare one passage of it 
at present, with another in Clitandre ; 
as they both happen to be on similar 
subjects. The blinded lover, after many 
complaints, and wishes for revenge, hears 
the noise of a tempest, and thus breaks 
out: 

Ptmante. 
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Pymante. 

Mes menaces d6jk font trembler tout le m<mde : 
Le vent fuit d'^pouvante^ et le tonn^re en gronde : 
L'oeil du ciel s'en retire, et par un voile noir, 
N'y pourant roister, se defend d'en rien voir. 
Ont nuages ^pais se distilant en larmes, 
A force de piti6, yeulent m'6ter les armes. 
La nature 6tonn^ embrasse mon couroux^ 
Et veut m'of&ir Dorise, ou devancer mes coups. 
Tout est de mon parti, le ciel m^me n^enyoie 
Tant d*£clairs redouble, qu^afin que je la yoie. 

King Lear, whom age renders weak and 
querulous, and who is now beginning to 
grow mad, thus very naturally, in the ge- 
neral calamity of the storm, recurs to his 
own particular circumstances. 

Leab. 

Spit fire, spout rain ; 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters ; 
1 tax you not, you elements, with unkindness, 
1 nevter gave you kingdoms, calPd you children. 
You owe me no submission. Then let &1I 

Your 
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Your horriUe pleasure : here I stand your slaye, 
A poor, iafirm, weak, and despis'd old man ! 
And yet I call you servile ministers, 
That have with two pernicious daughters join'd 
Your high eng^ider'd battles, 'gainst a head 
So old and white as this. Oh ! oh ! 'tis fouL 

They must have little feeling, that arc 
not touched by this speech, so highly pa- 
thetic. 

How fine is that which follows ! 

Lear. 

Let the great Gods, 

That keep this dreadful pother o'er our heads. 

Find out their enemies now., Tremble, thou wretch, 

That hast within thee undivulged crimes 

Unwhipt of justice ! Hide thee, thou bloody hand, 

Thou perjur'd, and thou simular of virtue, 

That art incestuous ! Caitiff, shake to pieces, 

That under covert, and convenient seeming. 

Hast practis'd on man's life ! Close pent up guilts. 

Rive your concealing continents, and ask 

These dreadful summoners grace ! — I am a man 

More sinn'd against than sinning. 

Thus 
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Thus it is that Shakspeare redeems the 
nonsense, the indecorums, th^ irregulari- 
ties of his plays : and whoever, for want 
of natural taste, or from ignorance of the 
English language, is insensible to the me- 
rit of these passages, is just as unfit to 
judge of his works, as a deaf man, who 
only perceived the blackness of the sky, 
and did not hear the deep-voiced thunder, 
and the roaring elements, would have been 
to describe the aweful horrors of this mid- 
night storm. 

The French critic apologizes for our 
persisting in the representation of Shak- 
speare's plays, by saying we have none of 
a more regular form. In this he is ex- 
tremely mistaken; we have many plays 
written according to the rules of art ; but 
nature, which speaks in Shakspeare, pre- 
vails over them all. If at one of our thea- 
tres there were a set of actors who gave 
the true force of every sentiment, seemed 
inspired with the passion they were to 
counterfeit, fell so naturally into the cir- 
cumstances 
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cumstances and situations the poet had 
appointed for thera, that they never be- 
trayed they were actors, but might some- 
times have an awkward gesture, or for a 
moment a vicious pronunciation, should 
we not constantly resort thither? — If at 
another theatre there were a set of puppets 
regularly featured, whose proportions and 
movements were geometrically true, and 
the faces, the action, the pronunciation 
of these puppets had no fault, but that 
there was no expression in their counte- 
nance, no natural air in their motion, and 
that their speech had not the various in- 
flections of the human voice ; would a real 
connoisseur abandon the living actors for 
such lifeless images, because some nice 
and dainty critic pleaded, that the puppets 
were not subject to any human infirmities, 
would not cough, sneeze^ or become hoarse 
in the midst of a fine period ? Or could 
it avail much to urge, that ^ their move- 
ments and tones, being directed by just 
mechanics, would never betray the awk- 
wardness 
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wardness of rusticity, or a false accent 
caught from bad education ? 

The dramatis personae of Shakspeare are 
men, frail by constitution, hurt by ill ha* 
bits, faulty and unequal : but they speak 
with human voices, are actuated by human 
passions, and are engaged in the common 
affairs of human life. We are interested in 
what they do, or say,, by feeling, every mo* 
ment, that they axe of th^ same nature as 
ourselves. Their precepts therefore are an 
instruction, their fates and fortunes an ex<* 
peri^i^e, their testimony an authority, and 
their misfortunes a warning. 

Love and ambition are the subjects of 
the French plays. From the first of these 
passions, many by age and temper are en- 
tirely exempted ; and from the second, many 
more, by situation. Among a thousand 
spectators, there are not perhaps half a 
dozen, who ever were^ or can be, in the 
circumstances of the persons represented : 

they 
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they cannot sympathize with them, un- 
Iidss they have some conception of a ten- 
der passion, combated by ambition, or of 
ambition struggling with love. The fable 
of the French plays is often taken from 
history, but then a romantic passion is 
superadded to it, and to that both events 
and characters are rendered subservient. 

Shakspeare, in various nature ame, does 
not confine himself to any particular pas- 
sion* When he writes from history, he 
attributes to the persons such sentiments, 
as agreed with their actions and charac- 
ters. There is not a more sure way of 
judging of the merit of rival geniuses, than 
by bringing' them to the test of comparison 
where they have attempted subjects of ^ 
similar nature. 

Comeille appears much inferior to our 
Shakspeare in the art of conducting the 
events, and displaying the characters, he 
borrows from the historian's page: his 
tragedy of Otho comprehends that period; 

« in 
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in which the courtiers are caballing to 
make Galba adopt a successor agreeable to 
their interests. The court of that emperpr 
is finely described by Tacitus, who, in a 
few words, sets before us the insolence, 
the profligacy, and rapaciousness of a set 
of ministers, encouraged by the weakness 
of the prince to attempt whatever they 
wished, and incited by his age to snatch 
by hasty rapine whatever they coveted.— 
Tacitus, with his masterly pencil, has 
drawn the outlines of their characters so 
strongly, that a writer of any genius might 
finish up the portraits to great resem- 
blance and perfection. We have surely a 
right to expect this from an author, who 
professes to have copied this great his- 
torian the most faithfully that was pos- 
sible. One would imagine the insolent 
Martianus, the bold and subtle Vinius, the 
base, scandalous, slothful Laco, should all 
appear in their proper characters, which 
would be unfolding through the whole pro- 
gress of the play, as their various schemes 
andinterests were exposed. Instead of this, 

Martianus 
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Martianus makes submissive love : Vinius 
and Laco are two ambitious courtiers, with- 
out any quality that distinguishes them 
from each other, or from any other in- 
triguing statesman; nor do they at all 
contribute to bring about the revolution 
in the empire: their whole business seems 
to be match-making, and in that too they 
are so unskilfril as not to succeed. They 
undertake it indeed, merely as it may in- 
fluence the adoption. Several sentences 
fix)m Tacitus are ingrafted into the dia- 
logues, but, from a change of persons and 
circumstances, they lose much of their ori- 
ginal force and beauty. 

Galba addresses to his niece, who is in 
love with Otho, the fine speech which the 
historian supposes him to have made to Piso 
when he adopted him. The love-sick lady, 
tired of an harangue, the purport of which 
is unfavourable to her lover, and being be- 
sides no politician, answers the emperor, 
that she does not understand state affairs : 
j^ cruel reply to a speech he could have no 

motive 
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motive for making, but to display his wis^ 
doiii and eloquence. The old warrior is 
more complaisant to her, for he enters 
into all the delicacies of her passion, as if 
he had studied la carte du tendre*. To 
steal so much matter from Tacitus with- 
out imbibing one spark of his spirit; to 
translate whole speeches, yet preserve no 
likeness^ in the characters; is surely betray-* 
ing a great deficiency of dramatic powers, 
and of the art of imitation. To represent 
the gay, luxurious, dissolute, ambitious 
Otho, the courtier of Nero, and the ga^Uant 
of Poppea, as a mere Pastor Fido, who 
would die rather than be inconstant to his 
mistress, and is indifferent to empire but 
for her sake, is such a violation of historical 
truth, as is not to be endured. I pass 
over the absurd scene between the jealous 
ladies, the improbability of their treating 
the powerful and haughty favourite^ of 
the emperor with indignity, and Otho's 
thrice repeated attempt to killhimsdf be- 

' * Roman de Clelb. 

fore 
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fore his mistress's face, without the least 
reason why he should put an end to his 
life, or probability that she would suffer 
him to do it. To make minute criti- 
cisms, where the great parts are so de- 
fective, would be trifling. 

Having observed how poorly Comeille 
has represented characters borrowed from 
so great a portrait-painter as Tacitus, let 
us now see what Shakspeare has done, from 
those awkward originals, our old chro- 
nicles. 
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The peculiar dexterity, with which the 
author unfolds the characters, and pre- 
pares the events of this play, deserves our 
attention. 

There is not perhaps any thing more 
difficult in the whole compass of the dra- 
matic art, than to open to the spectator the 
previous incidents, that were productive of 
the present circumstances, and the charac- 
ters of the persons from whose conduct, in 
such circumstances, the subsequent events 
are to flow. An intelligent spectator will re- 
ceive great pleasure from observing every 

action 
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action natually arising out of the sentiments 
and 'manners of the persons represented. 
Happier is the poet, when the peculiar dispo- 
sitions of his several characters do naturally 
unfold the perplexities of the fable, than he 
who uses the liberty, which Horace allows, 
to call a Deity to his assistance. This play 
jpens by the king's declaring his intention 
to undertake the crusade, as soon as peace 
will allow him to do it. Westmorland in- 
forms him of the defeat of Mortimer by 
Owen Glendower ; the king relates the news 
of Percy's victory at Holmedon, which nar 
turally leads him to the praise of this young 
hero, and to express his envy of lord Nor- 
thumberland's happiness. 

To be the father of so blest a son, 
WhUe I (says h^) 

See riot and dishonour stain the brow 
Of my young Harry : 

r 
thephe mentions Percy's refusal of his pri- 
soners, which Westmorland attributes to the 
malevolent suggestions of Worcester. Thus 

at 
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at once is presented to the spectator, the con* 
dition of the state, the temper of the times, 
and the characters of the persons from 
whom the catastrophe is to arise. 

The stem authority the king assumes on 
Hotspur's disobedience to his commands, 
could not fail to inflame a warm young hero, 
flushed* with recent victory, and elate with 
the consciousness of having so well defended 
a crown, which his father and uncle had in 
a manner conferred. Nothing can be more 
natural than that, in such a temper, he 
should recur to the obligations the king had 
to his family : and thus while he appears to 
vent his spleen, he explains to the spectator 
what is past, and opens the source of the 
future rebellion ; and by connecting former 
transactions with the present passions and 
events, creates in the reader an interest and 
a sympathy, which a cold narration or a 
pompous declamation could not have effect- 
ed. As the author designed Percy should be 
an interesting character, his disobedience to 
the king, in regard to the prisoners, is mi- 
tigated 
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tigated by his pleading the unfitness of the 
person and unfavourableness of the occasion 
to urge him on the subject. To this efFe- • 
minate courtier (says he) 

I then, all smarting with my wounds being cold, 
Out of my grief and my impatience 
To be so pester'd with a popinjay, 
Answer M neglectingly — I know not what. 

Thus has the poet artfully taken from 
the rebel the hateful crimes of premedita- 
ted revolt and deep-laid treachery. He is 
hurried by an impetuosity of soul out of the 
sphere of obedience, and, like a comet, 
though dangerous to the general system, is 
still an object of admiration and wonder to 
every beholder. It is marvellous, that Shak* 
speare, from bare chronicles, coarse history, 
and traditional tales, could thus extract the 
wisdom and caution of the politician Henry, 
and catch the fire of the martial spirit of 
Hotspur. The wrath of Achilles in Homer 
IS not sustained with more dignity. Each 
hero is offended that the prize of valour. 

Due 
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Due to many a well-foaght day, 

is rudely snatched from him by the hand of 
power. — .One should suspect an author of 
more learning to have had the character of 
Achilles in his eye, and also the advice 
of Horace as to the manner of representing 
him on the stage: 

Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer ; 
Jura neget sibi nata, nihil non arroget annis. 

His misdemeanours rise so naturally out 
of his temper, and that temper is so noble, 
that we are almost as much interested for 
him as for a more virtuous character. 

His trespass may be well forgot 

It hath th* excuse of youth and heat of blood, 

And an adopted name of privilege, 

A hair-bndn*d Hotspur goyern'd by a spleen. 

The great aspiring soul of Hotspur bears 
out rebellion • it seems, in him, to flow 

irom 
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from an uncontrollable energy of soul, born 
to give laws, too potent to receive them. 
In every scene he appears with the same 
animation ; he is always that Percy, 

Whose spirit lent a fire 
Even to the dullest peasant in the camp, 
Led ancient lords and rev'rend bishops on 
To bloody battles, and to bruising arms. 

He has also the frankness of Achilles, and 
the same abhorrence of falsehood ; he is as 
impatient of Glendower's pretensions to su- 
pematural powers, as to the king's assuming 
a right over his prisoners. In dividing the 
kingdom, he will not yield a foot of ground 
to those who dispute with him ; but would 
give any thing to a well-deserving friend. 
It is a pardonable violation of historical 
truth, to give the Prince of Wales, who 
behaved very gallantly at the battle of 
Shrewsbury, the honour of conquering him; 
and it is more agreeable to the spectator, as 
the event was, to beat down 
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The neyer-daunted Percy to the earth, 

to suppose it did not happen from the arrow 
of a peasant, but from the sword of Henry 
Monmouth, whose spirit came with a higher 
commission^from the same fiery sphere. 

In Worcester, the rebel appears in all his 
odious colours ; proud, envious, malignant, 
artful, he is finely contrasted by the noble 
Percy. Shakspeare, with the sagacity of a 
Tacitus, observes the jealousies which must 
naturally arise between a family, who have 
conferred a crown, and the king who has 
received it, who will always think the pre- 
sence of such benefactors too bold and pe- 
remptory. 

The character of Henry IV. is perfectly 
agreeable to that given him by historians. 
The play opens by his declaring his in- 
tention to war against the infidels, which he 
does not undertake, as was usual in those 
times, from a religious enthusiasm, but is 

induced 
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induced to it by political motives : that the 
martial spirit may not break out at home in 
civil wars ; nor peace and idleness give men 
opportunity to enquire into his title to the 
crown, and too much discuss a point which 
would not bear a cool and close examination. 
Henry had the specious talents, which assist 
a man under certain circumstances to usurp 
a kingdom : but either from the want of 
those great and solid qualities, which are 
necessary to maintain opinion loyal to the 
throne to which it had raised him, or from 
the imposs bility of satisfying the expecta- 
tions of those who had assisted his usurpa- 
tion, as some of the best historians with 
great appearance of reason have suggested*, 
it is certain his reign was full of discontents 
and troubles. 

The popular arts by which he captivated 
the multitude, are finely described in the 
speech he makes to his son, in the third act 
Any other poet would have thought he had 

• Hume's Hist, of HeD.IY. 

acquitted 
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acquitted himself well enough in that dia- 
logue, by a general fatherly admonition de- 
livered with the dignity becoming a mo- 
narchy but Shakspeare rarely deals in com- 
mon-place, and general morals. The pe- 
culiar temper and circumstances of the per- 
son, and the exigency of the time, influ- 
ence the speaker, as in real life. It is not 
only the king and parent, but Henry Plan- 
tagenet, that chides the prince of Wales. 
How natural it is for him, on Percy's 
revolt, to recur to his own rebellion against 
Richard, and to apprehend, that the same 
levities which lost that king, first the opi- 
nion, then the allegiance of his subjects, 
should deprive the prince of his succes- 
sion ! Nothing can be better imagined than 
the parallel he draws between himself and 
Percy, Richard and Henry of Mcmmouth. 
The affectionate father, the offended king, 
the provident politician, and the conscious 
usurper, are all united in the following 
speeches : 

K. Henbt. 
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K. Hbnrt. 

I know not whether God will have it so, 

For some displeasing senrioe I have done ; 

That, in his secret doom, out of my blood 

He'll breed revengraient, and a scourge for me. 

But thou dost in thy passages of life 

Make me bdieve that thou art only mark'd 

For the hot vengeance and the rod of heav'n, 

To punish my mis-treadings. Tell me, else 

Could such inordinate and low desires, 

Such poor, such base, such lewd, such mean attempts. 

Such barren pleasures, rude society 

As thou art matched withal, and grafted to, 

Acccmipany the greatness of thy Uood, 

And hold their level with thy princely heart? 

K. Henrt* 
Heav'n pardon thee. You let me w<Hider, Harry, 
At thy affdctions, which do hdd a wing 
Quite from the flight rfall thy ancestOTs. 
Thy place in councQ thou hast ruddy lost. 
Which by thy younger brother is supply'd ; 
And art almost an alien to the hearts 
Of all the court and princes of my Uood. 

The 
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The hope and expectation of thy time 

Is ruia'd, and the soul of every man 

Propheticallj does fore-think thy fiill. 

Had I so lairish of my presence been, 

So common-hackneyM in the eyes of men, 

So stale und cheap to vulgar company; 

Opinion, that didhelp me to the crown, 

Had still kept loyal to possession. 

And left me in reputeless banishment, ' 

A feUow of no mark, nor likelihood : 

But being seldom seen, I could not stir. 

But like a ccmiet, I was wonder'd at. 

That men would tell their children, this is he; 

Others would say, where ? which is Bolingbroke ? 

And then 1 stde all courtesy from heav'n, 

And drest myself in much humility. 

That 1 did pluck allegiance from men's hearts, 

Loud shouts and salutations from their mouths. 

Even in the presence of the crowned king. 

Thus I did keep my person fresh and new, 

My presence like a robe pontifical. 

Ne'er seen, but wonder'd at; and so my state. 

Seldom, but sumptuous, shew'd like a fisast, 

And won, by rareness, such solemnity. 

The^pping king, he amUed up and down 

With 
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With shallow jesters^ and rash bavin wits, 

Soon kindled, and soon burnt ; 'scarded his state, 

Mingled his rojralty with carping fix>ls ; 

Had his great nameprofiuied with their scorns ; 

And gave his countenance, against his name, 

To laugh at gybing bojrs, and stand the push 

Of every beardless, vain comparative; 

Grew a companion to the conmion streets. 

Enfeoffed himself to popularity. 

That, being daily swallow'd by men's eyes, 

They surfeited with honey, and began 

To loath a taste of sweetness; whereof a little 

More than a little, is by much too much. 

So when he had occasion to be sem. 

He was but as the cuckow is in* June, 

Heard, nor r^arded ; seen but with such eyes, 

As, sick and blunted with community. 

Afford no extraordinary gaxe; 

Such, as is bent on sun-like majesty. 

When it shines sddom in admiring eyes : 

But rather drowz'd, and hung their eye-lids down. 

Slept in his &oe, and rendered such aqiect 

As doudy men use to their adversaries. 

Being with hb presence glutted, gorged and fiill. 

Andin that very lincp Harry, stand'st thou; 

For 
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For thou hast lost thy princely priyilege 

With Tile participation ; not an eye, 

But is a-weary of thy comraon sight, 

Sare mine, which hath desired to see thee more : 

Which now doth, what I would not have it do, 

Make Uind itself with foolish tenderness. 

Our author is so little under the disci- 
pline of art, that we are apt to ascribe his 
happiest successes, as well as his most un- 
fortunate failings, to chance. But I can- 
not help thinking, there is more of contri- 
vance and care in his execution of this play, 
than in almost any he has written. It is a 
more regular drama than his other his- 
torical plays, less charged with absurdities, 
and less involved in confusion. It is in- 
deed liable to those objections, which are 
made to Tragi-comedy. But if the pe- 
dantry of learning could ever recede from 
its dogmatical rules, I think that this play, 
instead of being condemned for being of 
that species, would obtain favour for 
the species itself, though perhaps correct 
taste may be offended with the transitions 

G from 
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from grave and important, to light and lu- 
dicrous subjects: and more still with those 
from great and illustrious, to low and mean 
persons. Foreigners, unused to these com- 
positions, will be much disgusted at them. 
The vulgar call all animals that are not 
natives of their own country, monsters, 
however beautiful they may be in their 
form, or wisely adapted to their climate, 
and natural destination. The prejudices of 
pride are as violent and unreasonable, as 
the superstitions of ignorance. On the 
French Parnassus, a tragi-comedy of this 
kind will be deemed a monster fitter to be 
shewn to the people at a fair, than exhi- 
bited to circles of the learned and polite. 
From some peculiar circumstances relating 
to the characters in this piece, we may, per- 
haps, find a sort of apology for the motley 
mixture thrown into it. We cannot but 
suppose, that at the time it was written,- 
many stories yet subsisted of the wild adven- 
tures of this Prince of Wales, and his idle 
companions. His subsequent reformation, 
and his conquests in France, rendered him 

a very 
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a very popular character. It was a deli- 
cate affair to expose the follies of Henry Y. 
before a people proud of his victories, and 
tender of his fame, at the same time so in- 
formed of tjie extravagancies, and excesses of 
his youth, that he could not appear divested 
of them with any degree of historical proba^ 
bility. Their enormity would have been 
greatly heightened, if they had appeared in 
a piece entirely serious, and full of dignity 
and decorum. How happily therefore was 
the character of Falstaffe introduced, whose 
wit and festivity in some measure excuse the 
Prince for admitting him into his familia- 
rity, and suffering himself to be led by him 
into some irregularities. There is hardly a 
young hero, full of gaiety and spirit, who, 
if he had once fallen into the society of so 
pleasant a companion, could have the seve- 
rity to discard him, or would not say, as 
the Prince does, 

H e could better spaiie a better man . 

How skilfully does our author follow the 
tradition of the Prince's having been engaged 

G2 in 
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in a robbery, yet make his part in it a mere 
frolic to play on the cowardly and braggart 
temper of Falstaflfe ! The whole conduct 
of that incident is very artful: he rejects 
the proposal of the robbery, and only com- 
plies with the playing a trick on the rob- 
bers ; and care is taken toinform you, that 
the money is returned to its owners.—— 
There is great propriety likewise in the be- 
haviour of Prince Henry, when he sup- 
poses Falstaffe to lie dead before him : to 
have expressed no concern, would have ap- 
peared unfeeling; to have lamented such a 
companion too seriously, ungraceful : with 
a suitable mixture of tenderness and con- 
tempt he thus addresses the body : 

What ! old acquaintance ! could not all this flesh 
Ke^ in a titde life? Poor Jack! farewell ! 
I could have better spared a better man« 

The Prince seems always diverted, rather 
than seduced by Falstaffe ; he despises his 
vices while he is entertained by his hu- 
mour ; and though Falstaffe is for a while a 

stain 
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stain upon his charactep, yet it is of a kind 
with those colours, which are used for a 
disguise in sport, being of such a nature as 
are easily washed out, without leaving any 
bad tincture. And we see Henry, as soon 
as he is called to the high and serious du- 
ties of a king, come forth at once with un- 
blemished majesty. The disposition of the 
hero is made to pierce through the idle 
frolics of the boy, throughout the whole 
piece ; for his reformation is not effected in 
the last scene of the last act, as is usual in 
our comedies, but is prepared from the 
very beginning of the play. The scene be-* 
tween the Prince and Francis, is low and 
ridiculous, and seems one of the greatest 
indecorums of the piece ; at the same time 
the attentive spectator will find the purpose 
of it is to shew him, that Henry was study- 
ing human nature, in all her variety of 
tempers and faculties. I am now, says he, 
acquainted with all humours, (meaning dis- 
positions) since the days of good man Adam 
to the present hour. In the play of Henry V. 
you are told, that in his youth he had 

been 
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been sedulously observing mankind; and 
from an apprehension, perhaps, how dif- 
ficult it was to acquire an intimate know- 
ledge of men, whilst he kept up the forms 
his rank prescribed, he waved the cere- 
monies and decorums of his situation, and 
familiarly conversed with all orders of so-^ 
ciety. The jealousy his father had con- 
ceived of him would probably have been 
increased, if he had affected such a sort of 
popularity as would have gained the esteem 
as well as love of the multitude. 

Whether Henry, in the early part of his 
life, was indulging a humour that inclined 
him to low and wild company, or endea- 
vouring to acquire a deeper and more ex- 
tensive knowledge of human nature, by a 
general acquaintance with mankind, is the 
business of his historians to determine. But 
a critic must surely applaud the dexterity of 
Shakspeare for throwing this colour over 
that part of his conduct ; whether he seized 
on some intimations historians had given of 
that sort, or, of himself, imagined so respec* 

table 
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table a motive for the Prince's deviations 
fix)m the dignity of his birth. This piece 
must have delighted the people at the time 
it was written, as the follies of their favour- 
ite character were so managed, that they 
rather seemed foils to set off its virtues, than 
Btains which obscured them. 

Whether we consider the character of Fal- 
Maffe as adapted to encourage and excuse 
the extravagances of the Prince,or by it- 
self, we must certainly admire it, and own 
it to be perfectly original. 

The professed wit;, either in life or on 
the stage, is usually severe and satirical. 
But mirth is the source of Falstaffe's wit. 
He seems rather to invite you to partake of 
his merriment, than to attend to his jest : 
a man must be ill-natured, as well as dull, 
who does not join in the mirth of this jovial 
companion, the best calculated, in all re- 
spects, to raise laughter of any that ever 
appeared on a stage. 

He 
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He joins the finesse of wit to the drol- 
lery of humour. Humour is a kind of 
grotesque wit, shaped and coloured by the 
disposition of the person in whom it resides, 
or by the subject to which it is applied. It 
^s oftenest found in odd and irregular minds: 
but this peculiar turn distorts wit, and 
though it gives it a burlesque air, which 
excites momentary mirth, renders it less 
just, and consequently less agreeable to 
our judgments. Gluttony, corpulency, and 
cowardice, are thepecuMarities of Falstaffe's 
composition : they render him ridiculous 
without folly, throw an air of jest and festi- 
vity about him, and make his manners suit 
T^ith his sentiments, without giving to his 
understanding any particular bias. As the 
contempt attendant on these vices and de- 
fects is the best antidote against any infec- 
tion that might be caught in his society; so 
it was very skilful to make him as ridi- 
culous as witty, and as contemptible as en- 
tertaining. The admirable speech upon 
honour would have been both indecent and 

dangerous 
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dangerous from any other person. We must 
allow his wk is every where just, his humour 
genuine, his character perfectly original, 
and sustained through every scene, in every 
play, in which it appears. 

As Falstaffe, whom the author certainly 
intended to be perfectly witty, is less ad- 
dicted to quibble and play on words, than 
any of his comic characters, I think we 
may fairly conclude, our author was sen- 
sible that it was but a false kind of wit, 
which he practised from the hard necessity 
of the times : for in that age, the profes- 
sor quibbled in his chair, the judge quib- 
bled on the bench, the prelate quibbled in 
the pulpit, the statesman quibbled at the 
council-board ; nay, even majesty quibbled 
on the throne. 



TUB 
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IT is uncommon to find the same spirit 
and interest diffused through the sequel, 
as in the first part of a play : but the fertile 
and happy mind of Shakspeare could create 
or diversify at pleasure; could produce new 
characters, or vary the attitudes of those be- 
fore exhibited, according to the occasion. 
He leaves us in doubt, whether most to ad* 
mire the fecundity of his imagination in the 
variety of its productions ; or the strength ^ 
and steadiness of his genius in sustaining the 
spirit, and preserving unimpaired, through 
various circumstances and situations, what 
his invention had originally produced. 
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We shall hardly find any man to-day 
more like to what he was yesterday, than 
the persons here are like to what they were 
in the First Part of Henry lY. This is the 
more astonishing as the author has not con- 
fined himself like all other dramatic writers 
to a certain theatrical character; which, 
formed entirely of one passion, presents to us 
always the patriot^ the lover, or the con- 
queror. These, still turning on the same 
hinge, describe, like a piece of clock-work, 
a regular circle of movements. In human 
nature, of which Shakspeare's characters are 
a just imitation, every pa9sion is controlled 
and forced into many deviations by various 
incidental dispositions and humours. The 
operations of this complicated machine are 
far more difficult to trace, than the steady 
undeviating line of the artificial character 
formed on one simple principle. Our poet 
seems to have as great an advantage over 
ordinary dramatic poets, as Daedalus had 
above his predecessors in sculpture. They 
could make a representation of the limbs 

and 
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aod features which compose the human 
form. He first had t^ skill to give it 
gesture, attitude, the easy graces of real 
life, and to exhibit its powers in a variety 
of exertions. 

We shall again see Northumberlapd timid 
and wavering, forward in conspiracy, yet 
hesitating to join in an action of doubtful 
issue. 

King Henry is as prudent a politician on 
his death-bed, as at council ; his eye, just 
before it closed for ever, stretching itself 
beyond the hour of death, to the view of 
those dangers, which from the temper of the 
Prince of Wales, and the condition of the 
times, threatened his throne and family. 
I cannot help taking notice of the remark- 
able attention of the poet, to the cautious 
and politic tamper of Henry, when he 
makes him, even in speaking to his friends 
and partisans, dissemble so far, in relating 
Richard's prophecy, that Northumberland! 

who 
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who helped him to the throne, would one 
day revolt from him, as to add. 



Though th^, Heaven knows, I had no such in* 
tent; 
But that necessity so bow'd the stale, 
That I and Greatness were compdl'd to kisi. 

To his successor he expresses himself verjr 
di£ferently, when he says, 

Heaven knows, my son, 
By what by-paths and indirect crookM ways 
I met this crown. 

These delicacies of conduct lie hardly 
within the poet's province, but have their 
source in that great and universal capacity, 
which the attentive reader will find to be- 
long to our author, beyond any other writer. 
He alone, perhaps, would have perceived 
the decorum and fitness of making so wise a 
man reserved even with his friends, and trust 
a confession of the iniquities, by which he 

obtained 
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obtained the crown, only to his successor, 
whose interest it was not to disgrace what* 
ever could authorize his attainment of it. 
Let tragedy-writers who make princes prate 
with pages and waiting-women of their 
murders and treasons, learn for once, from 
rude and illiterate Shakspeare, how averse 
pride is coolly to confess, and prudence to 
betray, what the fever and deliriums of 
ambition have prompted us to do. 

Falstaffe appears with his former disposi- 
tions, but in new situations: and entertains 
us in a variety of scenes. 

Hotspur is as it were revived to the spec- 
tator, in the following character given of 
him by his lady, when she dissuades Nor^ 
thumberland from joining the forces of th« 
Archbishop. 

Lady Percy. 

Oh, yet for heav'a's sake, go not to these wan. 

The time was, father, that yoo broke yoar word, 

When you were more ai^arM to it than now ; 

When your own Percy, when my heart-dear Harrys 
H Threw 
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Threw manj a northward look, to see his fitther 

Bring up his powVs; but he did long in vain ! 

Who then persuaded you to stay at home ? 

There were two honours lost; yours and your son's : 

For yours, may heavenly glory brighten it ! 

For his, it struck upon him as the sun 

In the grey vault of heav'n ; and by his light 

Did all the chivalry of England move 

To do brave acts. He was indeed the glass, 

Wherein the noble youth did dress themselves. 

He had no legs, that practised not his gait ; 

. And speaking thick, which nature made hb Uemisb^ 

, Became the accents of the valiant ; 
For those, that could speak low and tardily, 
Would turn their own perfection to abuse, 
To seem like him: so that in speech, in gait, 
In diet, in aflTcctions of delight, 

'In military rules, humours of blood. 
He was the mark and glass, copy and book. 
That fashioned others. And him, wond'rous himT 
O miracle of men ! hijn did you leave 
To look upon the hideous god of war 
In disadvantage ; to abide a field 
Where nothing but the sound of Hotspur's name 
Did seem defensible. So you left him. 

Never, 
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Never, O, never do his ghost the wrong, 
To hold your honour more precise and nice 
WiUi others, than with him. Let them alone: 
The marshal and the archbishop are strong ; 
Had my sweet Harry had but half their numbers, 
To-day might I (hanging on Hotspur's neck) 
Have talkM of Monmouth's grave. 

Justice Shallow is an admirably well- 
drawn comic character^ but he never ap- 
pears better, than by reflection in the mirror 
of Falstaffe's wit, in whose descriptions he is 
most strongly exhibited.— It is said by some, 
that the Justice was meant for a particular 
gentleman, who had prosecuted the author 
for deer-stealing. I know not whether that 
story be well grounded. The Shallows are 
to be found every where, in every age ; but 
they who have least character of their own, 
are most formed and modified by the fashion 
of the times, and by their peculiar profession 
or calling. So, though we often meet with a 
resemblance to this Justice, we shall never 
find an exact parallel to him, now when 
manners are so much changed.— History or 
H 2 Philosophy 
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Philosophy cannot better set forth the su- 
perior danger of a rebellion sanctified by the 
Church, than by the following words of 

Morton. 

Morton. 

The gentle Archbishop of York is up 

With well appointed powers. He ia a man,. 

Who with a double surety binds his followers. 

Mjlord, your son had only but the corps, 

But shadows, and the shews of men to fight: 

For that same word, rebellion, did divide 

The acticm of their bodies from their souls. 

And they did fight with queasiness, constram*d^ 

As men drink potiras, that their weapons only 

SeemM on our side, but for their spirits and soub, 

This word, rebellion, it had froze than up. 

But now, the bishop 

' Turns insurrection to religion: 

Supposed sincere and holy in his thoughts. 

He's followed both with body and with mind, 

And doth enlarge his rising with the blood 

Of fair king Richard, scn^'d firom Pomfirct stones ; 

Perives from Heaven his quarrel and hb cause ; 

Tells them he doth bestride a bleeding land 

Gasping for life under great Bolingbroke : 

And mpre, and less, do flock to follow him. 

Nor 
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Nor can the indecency of a prelate's ap- 
peariog in arms, and the abuse of an autho- 
rity derived from the sacred function, be 
more strongly arraigned, than in the speeches 
of Westmorland, and John of Lancaster 

Westmorland. 

Tben, mj k»d, 
Unto your grace do I in chief address 
The substance of my speech. If that lebeUion 
Came like itself, in base and abject route| 
Led on by bloody youth, goaded with rage. 
And countenanced by boys and beggary ; 
1 say, if damn'd commotion so appear'd 
In his true, native, and most proper diape, 
You, revarend fiither, and these noble lor^, 
Had not been here to dress the ugly form 
Of base and bloody insurrection. 
With your fiur lumours. You, my lord archbishop. 
Whose see is by a civil peace maintained, 
Whose beard the silverhand of peace hath touch'd. 
Whose learning andgood letters peace hath tutor'd, 
Whose white investments figure innocence, 
The dovQ and very blessed spirit of peace; 

Wherefore 
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Wherefore do you so ill translate yourself 

Out of the speech of peace, that bears such grace, 

Joto the harsh and boisterous tongue of war ? 

Lancaster. 
My lord of York, it better shewed with you. 
When that your flock, assembled by the bell, 
Encircled you to hear with reverence 
Your exposition on the holy text ; 
Than now to see you here an iron man, 
Cheering a rout of rebels with your drum, 
Turning the word to sword, and life to death. 
That man that sits within a monarch's heart, 
And ripens in the sun-shine of his fovour, 
Would he abuse the countenance of the king, 
. Alack, what mischiefs might be set abroach, 
In shadow of such greatness ! With you, lord bishop, 
It is ev'n so. Who hath not heard it spoken, 
How deep you were within the books of Heav'n 
To us, the speaker in his parliament. 
To us, th' imagin'd voice of Heav'n itself. 
The very opener and intelligencer 
Between the grace, the sanctities of Heav*n, 
And our dull workings : O, who shall believe 
But you misuse the rev'rence of your place. 
Employ the countenance and grace of Heav'n,, 
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Asa fidse favourite doth his prince's name, 
in deeds dishonourable ? YouVe'taken up, 
Under the counterfeited zeal of God, 
The subjects of his substitute, my father ; 
And both against the peace of Heav'u and himi 
Hare here up-swarm'd them. 

The Archbishop of York, even when he 
appears an iron man, keeps up the gravity 
and seeming sanctity of his character, and 
wears the mitre over his helmet. He is not, 
like Hotspur, a valiant rebel, full of noble 
anger and fierce defiance : he speaks like a 
cool politician to his friends, and like 
a deep designing hypocrite tp his enemies, 
and pretends he is only acting as physician 
to the state. 

I have before observed, that Shakspeare 
had the talents of an orator, as much as of 
c^poet ; and I believe it will be allowed, that 
the speeches of Westmorland and Lancaster 
are as proper on this occasion, and the par- 
ticular circumstances as happily touched, as 
-they Qould have been by the most judicious 

orator. 
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orator. I know not that any poet, ancient 
or modern, has shewn so perfect a judgment 
in rhetoric as our countryman. I wish he 
had employed his eloquence likewise, in ar«* 
raigning the baseness and treachery of John 
of Lancaster's conduct, in breaking his co- 
venant with the rebels. 

Pistol is an odd kind of personage, intend- 
ed probably to ridicule gome fashionable af- 
fectation of bombast language. When such 
characters exist no longer but in the wri- 
tings, where they have been ridiculed, they 
seem to have been monsters of the poet's 
brain. The originals lost and the mode 
forgotten, one can ^neither praise the imi- 
tation, nor laugh at the ridicule. Comic 
writers should therefore always exhibit some 
characteristic distinctions, as well as tempo- 
rary modes. Justice Shallow will for ever 
rank with a certain species of men; he i^ 
like a well-painted portrait in the dress of 
his age. Pistol appears a mere antiquated 
habit, so uncouthly fashioned, we can hardly 
believe^ it was made for any thing but a 

masquerade 
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masquerade frolic* Poets who mean to 
platse posterity, should therefore work ^ as 
painters, not as tailors, and give us pecu* 
liar features, rather than fantastic habits : 
but where there is such a prodigious varietj 
of well-drawn portraits as in this play, we 
may excuse one piece of mere drapery, espe- 
cially when exhibited to expose an absurd 
and troublesome fashion. 

Mine hostess Quickly is of a species not 
extinct. It may be said, the author there 
sinks from comedy to farce ; but she helps 
to complete the character of Faistaffe, and 
some of the dialogues in which she is en- 
gaged are diverting. Every scene in which 
Doll Tearsheet appears, is indecent, and 
therefore not only indefensible but inex- 
cusable. There are delicacies of decorum 
in one age unknown to another age; but 
whatever is immoral, is equally blameable in 
all ages, and every approach to obscenity b 
an oflfence for which wit cannot atone, nor 
the barbarity or the corruption of the times 
excuse. 

Having 
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Having considered the characters of thi» 
piece, I cannot pass over the conduct of it 
without taking notice of the peculiar felici- 
ty, with which the fable unfolds itself from 
the very beginning. 

The first scenes give the outlines of the. 
characters, and the. argument of the drama. 
Where is there an instance of any open- 
ing of a play equal to this ? And I think 
I did not rashly assert, that it is one of. 
the most difficult parts of the dramatic 
art: for that surely may be allowed so, 
in which the greatest masters have very 
seldom succeeded. Euripides is not very 
happy in this respect. Iphigenia in Tauris 
begins by telling, to herself, in a pretty, 
long soliloquy, who she is, and all that 
happened to her at Aulis. As Aristotle 
gives this play the highest praise, we may 
be assured it did not in any respect of- 
fend the Greek taste: and Boileau not 
injudiciously prefers this simple exposition » 
destitute as it is of any grace, to the per- 
plexed 
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plexed and tedious declamation of the mo« 
<iem stage. 

Que d^ les premiers vers Tadion pr^par^e. 
Seas peine, da sujet appbniflse Tentr^ 
Je me ris d^un acteur, qui lent k s^exprimer, 
De ce qu^il yeut, d'abord ne fait pas m'infonner ; 
£t qui, debrottiliant mal une p^nible is^rigne^ 
DHin divertissement me fait une fatigue. 
J'aimerois mieux encor^quUl d^cliri&t scm nom, 
Et dtt, Je suis Oreste, ou bien Agamemnon ; 
Que dialler par un tto de confuses merveilles, 
Sans rien dire k Tesprit, ^urdir les oreiUes. 

That the simplicity of Euripides is pre- 
ferable to the perplexity or bombast of Cor- 
neille's manner in developing the story of 
several of his tragedies, no person of just 
taste, I believe, will dispute. The first scene 
of the Cinna has been ridiculed by Boileau. 
That of Sertorius is not very happy. His 
famous play of Rodogune is opened by two 
unknown persons, one of whom begins, 

Enfin ce jour pompeux, cet heureux jour^ nous luit ; 

and 9 
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and, after un fas de confuses meneilks m 
the most wretched verse, extended to the 
length of seventy lines, when the reader 
very impatiently expects to be informed of 
the whole of the narration, stops short with 
these words ; 

Je vong adwwni le resle une antre fois. 

Two brothers united by the most tender 
friendship, living in the same palace, having 
been long in love with the same princess, 
have never yet intimated their passion to 
each other, not from motives of jealousy or 
distrust, but that their confidents may tell 
it the spectator, and make him some amends 
for the abrupt conclusion of the former 
conversation. However, still the poor spec- 
tator is much in the dark, till the queen, 
who is a perfect Machiavel, relates, merely 
from the love of talking, all the murders 
she has committed, and those she still intends 
to commit, to her waiting-women, for whose 
parts she expresses at the same time a so- 
vereign contempt. 

Here 
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Here I cannot help taking notice, that 
as the poet's want of art made it necessary 
to set the queen to prate of her former 
crimes, to let us into the fable ; his igno- 
rance of human nature betrayed him, in a 
succeeding scene, into the enormous absur* 
dity of making both Rodogune and the 
queen, without hesitation, the one advise the 
lover to murder his mistress, the other the 
son to murder his mother. Here again an 
instance offers itself of our Shakspeare's su- 
perior knowledge of the heart of man. King 
John wishes to instigate Hubert to kill 
prince Arthur: but observe with what dif-* 
ficulty he expresses his horrid purposes- 
King John. 

Come hither, Hubert. O my gen^ Hub^ 
Weoweibeemnch: ipthin this waU of ftesh 
There is a soul ooouts thee her creditor, 
And with adrautage mea^ to pay thy bve; 
And, my goodfiiend, thy Toiuntaiy oath 
lares in this bosoms dearly cherished. 
, Give me thy hand: I bad a thing to say-^ 

9 But 
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But I will fit it with Mnne bettertime. 
By:heaT«n9 Hubert, Tm aloioft asham'd 
To say what good respect I hare of thee. 

I am much bounden to your majesty. 

King John. 
Good friend, thou hast no cause to say so yet, — 
But thou shalt have — and creep time ne'er so slow^ 
Yet it shall come for me to do thee good. 
1 had a thing to say — but let it go : 
The sun is in the heaven, and the proud day. 
Attended with the pleasures of the woild^ 
Is sdl too wanton, and too full of gaudes. 
To giye me audience. If the midnight belt ^ 
Did with his iron tongue and brazen mouth 
Sound one unto the drowsy race of night ; 
If this same were a church-yard where we stand, 
And thou possessed with a thousand wrongs ; 
Or if that surly spirit melancholy 
Had bak'd thy Uood, and mmle it heavy thick, 
Which else runs tricUing up and down the veins. 
Making that idiot laughter keep mai*s eyes. 
And strain their cheeks to idle merriment, 
(A passion hateful to my purposes ; ) 
Or if thou couldest see me without eyeft^ 

Hear 
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Hear me mthout thine ears, and make reply 
Without a tongue, using conceit alone. 
Without eyes, ears, and harmful sound of words; 
Then, in despite of broad-ey'd ifatchful day, 
I would into thy bosom pour my thoughts: 
But ah ! I will not— yet I love ihee wdl ; 
And, by my troth, I think thou by'st me well. 



ON 
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The poet's ejre, in a fine frensjr rolling, 

Doth ^ance from heaTen to earth, from earth to liea?'n 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 

Turns them to shape, and gires to. airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name. 

Mid0ummer Night^i Drtam. 
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As the genius of Shakspeare, through the 
whole extent of the Poet's province, is the 
object of our enquiry, we should do him 
great injustice, if we did not attend to his 
peculiar felicity in those fictions and inven- 
tions^ from which Poetry derives its high- 
est distinction, and from whence it first 
assumed its pretensions to divine inspira- 
tion, and appeared the associate of Re- 
ligion. 

The ancient poet was admitted into the 
synod of the gods • he discoursed of their 
natures, he repeated their counsels, and, 
without the charge of impiety or presump- 
tion, disclosed their dissensions, and publish- 
ed their vice*;; He peopled the woods with 

I 2 nymphs, 
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nymphs, the rivers with deities ; and, that 
he might still have some being within call 
to his assistance, he placed responsive echo 
in the vacant regions of air. 

In the iufant ages of the world, the cre- 
dulity of ignorance greedily received every 
marvellous tale : but, as mankind increased 
in knowledge, and a long series of traditions 
had established a certain mythology ^tttd 
history, the poet was no longer permitted to 
range, uncontrolled, through the boundless 
dominions of fancy, but became restrain- 
ed, in some measure, to things believed, or 
known. — Though the duty of Poetry to 
please and to surprize still subsisted, the 
means varied with the state of the world, 
and it soon grew necessary to make the new 
inventions lean on the old traditions.— 
The human mind delights in novelty, and is 
captivated by the marvellous, but, even in 
fable itself, requ ires the credible.— The poet, 
^ho can give to splendid inventions, and to 
fictions new and bold, the air and authority 
of reality and truth, is master of the genuine 

sources 
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sources of the Castalian spring, and may 
justly be said to dra\ir his inspiration from 
the well'-head of pure poesi/. 

Shakspeare saw how useful the popular 
superstitions had been to the ancient poets: 
he felt that they were necessary to poetry 
itself. We need only read some modern 
French heroic poems, to be convinced how 
poorly epic poetry subsists on the pure ele- 
ments of history and philosophy. — ^Tasso, 
though he had a subject so popular, at tlie 
time he wrote, as the deliverance of Jeru- 
salem, was obliged to employ the operations 
of magic, and the interposition of angels 
and daemons, to give the marvellous, the 
sublime, and, I may add, that religious air 
to his work, which ennobles the enthusi- 
asm, and sanctifies the fiction of the poet. 
Ariosto's excursive muse wanders through 
the regions of romance, attended by all the 
superb train of chivalry, giants, dwarfs, and 
enchanters; and however these poets, by 
severe and frigid critics, may have been con- 
demned for giving ornaments not purely 

classical. 
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classical, to their works; I believe everj 
reader of taste admires, not only the ferti- 
lity of their imagination, bat the judgment 
with which they availed themselves of the 
superstition of the times, and of the customs 
and modes of the country, in which thej 
laid the scei^s of action* 

To recur, as the learned sometimes do, 
to the theology and fables of other ages, 
and other countries, has ever a poor effect : 
Jupiter, Minerva, and Apollo, only em- 
bellish a modern story, as a print from their 
statues adorns the frontispiece. — We ad- 
mire indeed the art of the sculptors who 
give their images with grace and majesty ; 
but no devotion is excited, no enthusiasm 
kindled, by the representations of characters 
whose divinity we do not acknowledge. 

When the pagan temples ceased tobe re^ 
vered, and the Parnassian mount existed no 
Ipnger, it would have been difficult for the 
poet of later times to have preserved the di- 
vinity of his muse inviolate, if the Western 

world 
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world too had not had its sacred fables. 
While there is any national superstition 
which credulity has consecrated, any hal- 
lowed tradition long revered by vulgar faith; 
to that sanctuary, that asylum, may the poet 
resort. Let him tread the holy ground with 
reverence ; respect the established doctrine ; 
exactly observe the accustomed rites, and 
the attributes of the object of veneration; 
then shall he not vainly invoke an inexora^ 
ble or absent deity. Ghosts, fairies, goblins^ 
elves, were as propitious, were as assistant 
to Shakspeare, and gave as much of the 
sublime, and of the marvellous, ta his fic- 
tions, as nymphs, satyrs, fawns, and even 
the triple Geryon, to the works of ancient 
bards. Our poet never carries his preeter- 
natural beings beyond the limits of the 
popular tradition. It is true, that he boldly 
exerts his poetic genius, and fascinating 
powers in that magic circle, in which none 
e'er durst walk but he : but as judicious as 
bold, he contains himself within it. He 
calls up all the stately phantoms in the re- 
gions of superstition, which our faith will 

receive 
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receive with reverence. He throws into 
their manners and language a mysterious 
solemnity, favourable to superstition inge- 
neral, with something highly characteristic 
of each particular being which he exhibits. 
His witches, his ghosts, and his fairies, seem 
spirits of health or goblins damn'd ; bring with 
them airs from heaven^ or Hosts from hell. 
His ghosts are sullen, melancboly, and 
terrible. Every sentence, uttered by the 
witches, is a prophecy or a charm ; thei* 
manners are malignant, their phrases am-> 

biguous, their promises delusive. ^The 

witches' cauldron is a collection of all that 
is most horrid, in their supposed incanta^ 
tions. Ariel is a spirit, mild, gentle, and 
sweet, possessed of supernatural powers, but 
subject to the command of a great ma- 
gician. 

The fairies are sportive and gay ; the in- 
nocent artificers of harmless frauds, and 
mirthful delusions. Puck's enumeration of 
the feats of a fairy is the most agreeable 
recital of their supposed gambols. 

To 
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To all these beings our Poet has assigned 
tasks, and appropriated manners adapted to 
their imputed dispositions and characters ; 
which are continually developing through 
the whole piece, in a series of operations 
conducive to. the catastrophe. They are not 
brought in as subordinate or casual agents, 
but lead the action, and govern the fable ; in 
which respect our countryman has entered 
more into theatrical propriety than the 
Greek tragedians. 

Every species of poetry has it distinct 
duties and obligations. The Dramia does 
not, like the Epic, admit of episode, unne- 
cessary persons, or things incredible : for, as 
it is observed by a critic of great ingenuity 
and taste* ; " That which passes in repre- 
" sentation, and challenges, as it were, 
•^ the scrutiny of the eye, must be truth it- 
•* self, or something very nearly approach- 
** ing to jt/' It should indeed be what our 

* Ilurdj on Dramatic Imitation. 

imagination 
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imagination will adopt though our reason 
would reject it Great caution and dexterity 
are required in the dramatic poet, to give an 
air of reality to fictitious existence. 

In the bold attempt to give to airy nothing 
a local habitation and a person^ regard must 
be had to fix it in such scenes, and to display 
it in such actions, as are agreeable to the 
popular opinion. Witches holding their 
sabbath, and saluting passengers on the 
blasted heath ; ghosts, at the midnight hour, 
visiting the glimpses of the moon, and 
whispering a bloody secret, derive from pro- 
priety of place and action a credibility very 
propitious to the scheme of the poet. Red- 
dere persona — convenientia cuiquejcaxknot be 
less his duty in regard to these superior and 
metaphysical, than to human characters. 
Indeed, from the in variableness of their na- 
tures, a greater consistency and uniformity 
is necessary ; but most of all, as the belief of 
their intei-vention depends entirely on their 
manners and sentiments suiting with the 
preconceived opinion of them. 

The 
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The niagician Protpero raising a storm ; 
witches performing infernal rites ; or any 
other exertion of the supposed powers and 
qualities of the agent, were easily credited 
by the -vulgar. 

The genius of Shakspeare informed him 
that poetic fable must rise above the simple 
tale of the nurse ; therefore he adorns the 
beldame, tradition, with flowers gathered 
on classic ground, but still wisely suffering 
those simples of her native soil, to which the 
established superstition of her country has 
attributed a magic spell, to be predominant. 
Can any thing be more poetical than Pros* 
pero^s address to his attendant spirits before 
he dismisses them ? 

Pbosfbeo. 
Yeelves of hQls, brooks, standing hkei, and giorct. 
And ye that on the sands with printless ibot 
Do chase the ebbing Neptune, and do fly him 
' When he comes back ; ye demy*pnppets, that 
By ihe moonshine, the green sour ringlet make. 

Whereof 
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Whereof the ewe not bites ; and you, whose aid 
Ittomakemidn^kCimoBhirooiitt; ttmi rqoke 
To hear the soiemn curfew; by whose aid 
( Weak nuwtafs tho* ye be) I have bedimmM 
The nooa-tkle mm, caH^d foifh the nmtfaiMs winds. 
And *twixt the green-sea and the azur'd vadt 
Sd; roaring war ; to the dread rattling thunder 
Have 1 givVi fiie, akd rifted JoTe^sstoit oak 
Wiih Ub owAbolt; diestrong^^bas'd promontory 
Have I made riiake, and by the spim pluckt up 
Thepioe and oedar : graves at my command 
Have wak'd their aleepen ; of^^d^ mid let themfoitfa, 
By my so potent art. 

Here the populitr stories concaning the 
power of magiciaas are agreeably collected. 
The iocantations of the witches in Mac- 
beth are more solemn and tenrible than those 
of the £richtho of Lucan, or of the Canidia 
of Horace. It may be said, indeed, that 
Shakspeare had an advantage derived from 
the more direful character of his national 
superstitions. 

A celebrated writer, in his ingenious 

letters 
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letters on Chivalrj, has observed, that the 
Gothic manners, and Gothic sopo^titioiis, 
are more adapted to the uses of poetry^ 
than the Grecian. The devotion of those 
times was gloomy and fearful, not being 
purged of the terrors of the Celtic fables. 
The Priest often availed himself of the dire 
inventions of his predecessor, the Druid. 
The church of Rome adopted many of 
the Celtic superstitions; others, which 
were not established by it, as points of 
feith, still maintained a traditional autho- 
rity, among the vulgar. Climate, tem* 
per, modes of life, and institutions of go- 
vernment, seem all to have conspir^ to 
make the superstitions of the Celtic na- 
tions melancholy and terrible. Philosophy 
had not mitigated the austerity of igno- 
rant devotion, or tamed the fierce spirit 
of enthusiasm. As the Bards, who were 
vour philosophers and poets, pretended to 
be possessed of the dark secrets of magic 
and divination, they certainly encouraged 
the ignorant credulity, and anxious fears, 
to which such impostures owe their suc- 
3 cess 
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cess and credit. The retired and gloomy 
scenes appointed for the most solemn rites 
of devotion ; the austerity and rigour of 
Druidical discipline and jurisdiction ; the 
fasts, the penances, the sad excomraunio 
cations from the comforts and {»ivileges 
of civil life; the dreadful anathema, 
whose vengeance pursued the wretched 
beyond the grave, which bounds all hu- 
man power and mortal jurisdiction, must 
deeply impirint on the mind every form 
of superstition, which such an hierarchy 
presented. The bard, who was subser- 
vient to the Druid, had mixed them in his 
heroic song; in his historical annals; in 
his medical practice: genii assisted his 
heroes ; daemons decided the fate of the 
battle ; and charms cured the sick, or the 
wounded. Nay, after the consecrated groves 
were cut down, and the temples demolish- 
ed, the tales that sprung from them were 
still preserved, with religious reverence, in 
the minds of the people. 

The Poet found himself happily situated 

amidst 
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iunidst eiM^hantmentiy ghosts» goblins ; every 
element supposed the residence of a kind of 
deity ; the Genius of the Mountain, the Spi* 
lit of theFloodSy the oak endued with sacred 
prophecy, made men walk abroad with a 
fearful apprehension 

Of powers unseeo, and mightier fiur than they. 

On the mountains, and in the woods, stalk- 
ed the angry spectre; and in the gayest and 
most pleasing scenes, even within the cheer- 
ful haunts of men, amongst villages and 
farms, 

Tripp'd the light fiiiriea and the dapper elves. 

The reader will easily perceive what re- 
sources remained for the Poet, in this visio- 
nary land of ideal forms. The general sce- 
nery of nature, considered as inanimate, only 
adorns the descriptive part of poetry ; but 
being, according to the Celtic traditions, 
animated by a kind of intelligences, the 
b^rd could better make use of them, for his 

moral 
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moral purposes. That awe of the imme- 
diate presence of the Deity, which, among 
the vulgar of other nations, is confined to 
temples and altars, was here difiused over 
every object. The Celt passed trembling 
through the woods, and over the moun- 
tain, and near the lakes, inhabited by these 
invisible powers : such apprehensions must 
indeed 

Deepen the munnur of the fidling floods, 
And shed a browner honor <mi the iroods ; 

give sadder accents to every whisper of the 
animate or inanimate creation, and arm 
every shadow with terrors. 

With great reason, therefore, it has been 
asserted, that the Western bards had an ad- 
vantage over Homer, in the superstitions of 
their country. The religious ceremonies of 
Greece were more pompous than solemn ; 
and seemed as much a part of their civil in* 
stitutions, as belonging to spiritual matters : 
nor did they impress so deep a sense ofinvi* 

sible 
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sible being, and prepare the mind to catch 
the enthusiasm of the poet, and to receive 
with veneration the phantoms, he pre- 
sented. 

Our countryman has another kind of su- 
periority over the Greek poets, even the 
earliest of them, who, having imbibed the 
learning of mysterious Egypt, addicted 
themselves to allegory ; but our Gothic 
Bard, instead ofmereamusive allegory, em- 
ploys the potent agency of sacred fable. 
When the world becomes learned and phi- 
losophical, fable refines into allegory. But 
the age of fable is the golden age of poetry: 
when reason, and the steady lamp of inqui- 
sitive philosophy, throw their penetrating 
rays upon the phantoms of imagination, 
they discover them to have been mere sha- 
dows, formed by ignorance. The thunder- 
bolts of Jove, forged in Cimmerian caves ; 
the cestus of Venus, woven by the hands of 
the attracting Graces, cease to terrify and 
allure. Echo, from an amorous nymph, 
fades into voice, and nothing more; the very 

K threads 
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threads of Iris's scarf are untwisted ; all the 
poet's spells are broken, his charms dissolved : 
deserted on his own enchanted ground, he 
takes refuge in the groves of Philosophy; 
but there his divinities evaporate in allegory, 
in which mystic and insubstantial state, they 
do but weakly assist his operations. By as- 
sociating his muse to philosophy, he hopes 
she may establish with the learned, the wor- 
ship she won from the ignorant; so he 
makes her quit the old traditional fable, 
whence she derived her first authority and 
power, to follow airy hypotheses, and chi»- 
merical systems. Allegory, the daugher of 
Fable, is admired by the fastidious wit and 
abstruse scholar, when her mother begins to 
be treated as superannuated, foolish, and 
doting; but however well she may please 
and amuse, not being worshipped as divine, 
she does not awe and terrify like sacred 
mythology, nor ever can establish the same 
fearful devotion, nor assume such arbitrary 
power over the mind. Her person is not 
adapted to the stage, nor her qualities to the 
business and end of dramatic representation. 

UAbb^ 
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L*Abb6 du Boshas judiciously distinguished 
the reasons, why allegory is not fit for the 
drama. What the critic investigated by art 
and study, the wisdom of nature unfolded 
to our unlettered Poet, or he would not 
have resisted the prevalent fashion of his 
allegorizing age; especially as Spenser's 
Fairy Queen was the admired work of the 
times. 

Allegorical beings, performing acts of 
chivalry, fell in with the taste of an age 
that affected abstruse learning, romantic 
valour, and high-flown gallantry. Prince 
Arthur, the British Hercules, was brought 
from ancient ballads and romances, to be 
allegorized into the knight of magnanimity^ 
at the court of Gloriana. His knights foU 
lowed him thither, in the same moralized 
garb : and even the questy nge beast received 
no less honour and improvement from the 
allegorizing art of Spenser, as has been 
shewn by a critic of great learning, inge- 
nuity, and taste, in his observations on the 
Fairy Queen. 

K 2 Our 
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Our first theatrical entertainments, after 
we emerged from gross barbarism, were of 
the allegorical kind. The Christmas carol, 
and Carnival shows, the pious pastimes of 
our holy-days, were turned into pageantries, 
and masques, all symbolical and allegorical. 
Our stage rose from hymns to the Virgin, 
and encomiums on the Patriarchs and 
Saints; as the Grecian tragedies from the 
hymns to Bacchus. Our early poets add- 
ed narration and action to this kind of 
psalmody, as ^schylus had done to the song 
of the goat. Much more rapid indeed was 
the progress of the Grecian stage towards 
perfection. Philosophy, poetry, elo- 
quence, all the fine arts, were in their me- 
ridian glory, when the Drama first began to 
dawn at Athens, and gloriously it shone 
forth, illumined by every kind of in- 
tellectual light. 

Shakspeare, in the dark shades of Gothic 
barbarism, had no resources but in the very 
phantoms, that walked the night of igno* 

ranee 
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ranee and superstition : or in touching the 
latent passions of civil rage and discord : 
sure to please best his fierce and barbarous 
audience, when he raised the bloody gho^t, 
or reared the warlike standard. His choice 
of these subjects was judicious, if we consi- 
der the times in which he lived ; his manage- 
ment of them so masterly, that he will be 
admired in all times. 

In the same age, Ben Jonson, more 
proud of his learning than confident of his 
genius, was desirous to give a metaphysical 
air to his works. He composed many pieces 
of the allegorical kind, established on the 
Grecian mythology, and rendered his play- 
house a perfect pantheon.— Shakspeare 
disdained these quaint devices: an admi- 
rable judge of human nature^ with a ca- 
pacity most extensive, and an invention 
most happy, he contented himself with gi- 
ving dramatic manners to history, sublimity 
and' its appropriated powers and charms to 
fiction; and in both these arts he is un- 
equalled ^The Catiline and Sejanus of 

Jonson 
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Jonson are cold, crude, heavy pieces; turgid 
where they should be great; bombast where 
Ihey should be sublime ; the sentiments ex- 
travagant ; the manners exaggerated ; and! 
the whole undramatically conducted by long 
senatorial speeches, and flat plagiarisms from 
Tacitus and Sallust. Such of this author^n 
pieces as he boasts to be grounded on miti* 
quityand solid leaniing^ and to lay hold on re* 
moved mysteries*^ have neither the majesty 
of Shajvspeare's serious fables, nor the pleas7 
ing sportfulness and poetical imagination of 
his fairy tales. Indeed if we compare our 
countryman in this respect, with the most 
admired writers of antiquity, we shall, per- 
haps, not find him inferior to them, 
^schylus, with greater impetuosity of ge- 
nius than even Shakspeare, makes bold in« 
cursions into the blind chaos of mingled al- 
legory and fable, but he is not so happy in 
diffusing the solemn shade ; in casting the 
dim, religious light that should reign there. 
When he introduces his Turies, and other 

* Prologue to the Masque of Queens. 

super- 
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supmiataral beings, he exposes them bj too 
glaring a light ; causes affright in the spec- 
tator, but never rises to the imparting that 
unlimited terror, which we feel when Mac- 
beth, to his bold address, 

How now ! ye secret, foul, and midnight bags, 
Whatis'tyedo? 

is answered, 

A deed without a name. 

Tlie witches of the forest are as im- 
portant in the tragedy of Macbeth, as the 
Eumenides in the drama of .^Ischylus ; but 
our Poet is infinitely more dexterous and 
judicious in the conduct of their part. The 
secret, foul, and midnight hags are not in- 
troduced into the castle of Macbeth ; they 
never appear but in their allotted region of 
solitude and night, nor act beyond their 
sphere of ambiguous prophecy, and malig- 
nant sorcery. The Eumenides, snoring in 
the temple of Apollo, and thai appearing 
as evidences against Orestes in the Areo- 
pagus, seem both acting out of their sphere, 

and 
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and below their character. It was the ap- 
pointed office of the venerable goddesses, to 
avenge the crimes unwhipt ofjtistice^ not to 
demand the public trial of guilty men. 
They must lose much of the fear and re- 
verence in which they were held for their 
secret influence on the mind, and the terrors 
they could inflict on criminal conscience, 
when they were represented as obliged to 
have recourse to the ordinary method of 
revenge, by being witnesses and pleaders in 
a court of justice, to obtain the corporal . 
punishment of the offender. Indeed, it is 
possible, that the whole story of this play 
might be allegorical ; as thus : that Orestes, 
haunted by the terrors which pursue the 
guilty mind, confessed his crime to the 
Areopagus, with all the aggravating cir- 
cumstances remorse suggested to him, from 
a pious desire to expiate his offence, by sub- 
mitting to whatever sentence this respectable 
assembly should pronounce for that pur- 
pose. The oracle which commanded him to 
put Clytemnestra to death, would plead for 
him with his judges; their voices being 

equal 
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equal for absolving or punishing, wisdom 
gives her vote for absolving him. 

The sentiment that appears so odd in the 
mouth of the goddess, from these considera- 
tions, that she is little aflected by the cir- 
cumstance of Clytemnestra's relation to the 
murderer, because she herself had no mo- 
ther, means only that justice is not governed 
by any affection or personal consideration, 
but acts by an invariable and general rule. 
If the oracle com njanded, and the laws justi- 
fied the act of Orestes, by appointing the 
next in blood to avenge the murder ; then 
other circumstances of a special, and inferior 
kind, were not to have any weight. I am 
inclined to think this tragedy is a mixture of 
history and allegory. iEschylus affected 
the allegorical manner so much, as to form 
a tragedy, called the Balance, upon the al- 
legory, in Homer, of Jupiter s weighing -the 
fetes of Hector and Achilles*; and it is 
apparent, that the Prometheus of this au- 
thor, is the ancient allegory of Prometheus 
* Apud Plat, de Modo leg. Poetas. 

wrought 
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wroQ^^t into a dnuna. Prometbeus iiuikes 
his first appearance with two symbolical 
persons. Violence and Force, which are, ap- 
{larentlj, of the poet's fiction. P^re Bru- 
mo/ intimates a suspicion that this tra^^j 
is an all^ory, bnt imagines it alludes to 
Xerxes or Darius, because it abounds with 
leflectioos on tyranny. To flatter the re- 
poblican spirit, all the Grecian tragedies are 
full of such reflections. But an oblique cen-» 
sure on the Persian monarch could not have 
excused the direct imputations thrown on 
the character of Jupiter, if the circum-* 
Ranees of the story had been taken in a li-^ 
teral sense; nor can it be supposed that the 
Athenians would have endured the most 
violent aflronts to have been offered to the 
character of that deity to whom they every 
day offered sacrifice. An allegory being 
sometimes a mere physical hypothesis, might 
without impiety be treated with freedom, 
*^— It is probable that many allegories 
brought from the hieroglyphic land of 
{Igypt, were, in the grosser times of Greece,, 
literally understood by the vulgar; but, in 

more 
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mora philospphic age^, were again f rao4inu<p 
ted into allegory ; which will account for the 
mythology of the Greeks and -Egyptians 
Tarying greatly, but still preserving $pcb a 
reseiQblapiE^e as shews them to be deriyeii 
from the same origip. 

Jealous of the neighbouring states^ and 
ever attentive to the glory and interest of 
their commonwealth, an Athenian audience 
listened with pleasure to any circumstances^ 
in their theatrical entertainments, which 
reflected honour on their country. The in- 
stitution of the Areopagus by the express 
commands of Minerva ; a perpetual amity, 
promised by Orestes, between Argos and 
Athens, in the tragedy of the Eumenides ; 
and a propliecy of Prometheus, which threw 
a lustre on the author of the race of the He- 
raclidae, were circumstances, without ques- 
tion, sedulously sought by the poet^ and 
favourably received by the spectator. But 
though such subjects might be chosen, or 
invented, as would introduce some favorable 
incidents, or flattering reflections, this in- 
tention 
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tention did not always reign through the 
whole drama. 



It wasjnst now observed, that Shakspeare 
has an advantage over the Greek poets, 
in the more solemn, gloomy, and mysterious 
air of his national superstitions ; but this 
avails him only with critics of deep pene- 
' tration and true taste, and with whom sen- 
timent has more sway than authority. The 
learned have received the popular tales of 
Greece from their poets ; ours are derived 
to them from the illiterate vulgar. The 
phantom of Darius in the tragedy of the 
Persians, evoked by ancient rites, is beheld 
with reverence by the scholar, and endured 
by the bel esprit. To these the ghost of 
Hamlet is an object of contempt or ridicule. 
Let us candidly examine these royal shades, 
as exhibited to us by those great masters in 
the art of exciting pity and terror, iEschy- 
lus and Shakspeare ; and impartially decide 
which poet throws most of the sublime into 
the praeternatural character;, and, also, 
which has the art to render it most efficient 

in 
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in the drama. This enquiry may be the 
more interesting, because the French wits 
have often mentioned Hamlet's ghost as 
an instance of the barbarism of our 
theatre. The Persians, of -^schylus, is cer- 
tainly one of the most august spectacles 
that ever was represented on a theatre; 
nobly imagined, happily sustained, regu- 
larly conducted, deeply interesting to the 
Athenian people, and favourable to their 
great scheme of resisting the power of the 
Persian monarch. It would be absurd to 
depreciate this excellent piece, or to bring 
into a general comparison with it, a drama 
of so diflferent a kind as the tragedy of Ham- 
let. But it is surely allowable to compare 
the Persian phantom with the Danish ghost; 
and to examine, whether any thing but pre- 
judice, in favour of the ancients, protects 
the superstitious circumstances relative to 
the one, from the same ridicule with which 
the others have been treated. Atossa, the 
widow of Darius, relates to the sages of the 
Persian council, a dream and an omen; they 
advise her to consult the shade of her dead 
lord, upon what is to be done in the unfor- 
tunate 
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tunate situation of Xerxes just defeated by 
the Gi*eekS. In the third act she enters of- 
fering to the manfes a libation composed of 
milk, honey, wine, oil, &c. Upon this, Da- 
rius issues from his tomb. Let the wits, 
who are so smart on our ghost's disappear- 
ing at the cock's crowing, explain why, in 
reason, a ghost in Persia, or in Greece, 
should be more fond of milk and honey, 
than averse, in Denmark, to the crowing of 
acock. Each poet adopted, in his work, the 
superstition relative to his subject; and the 
poet who does so, understands his business 
much better than the critic, who, in judging 
of that work, refuses it his attention The 
phantom of Darius comes forth in hisr regat 
fobes to Atossa and the satraps in council, 
who, in the eastern manner, pay their silent 
adorations to their emperor. His quality of 
ghost does not appear to make any impres-* 
9ion upon them; and. the satraps so ex- 
actly preserve the characters of courtiers, 
that they do not venture to tell him the true 
state of the affairs of his kingdom, and it* 
jrecent disgraces : finding he cannot get any 
information from them, headjiresseshimself 
3 to 
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to Atossa, who does not break forth with 
that passion and tenderness one should eit^ 
pect, on the sight of her long-lost husband ; 
but very calmly informs him, after some 
flattery on the constant prosperity of his 
reign, of the calamitous state of Persia un* 
der Xerxes, who has been stimulated by his 
courtiers, to make war upon Greece. The 
phantom, who was to appear ignorant of 
what was past, that the ear of the Athe- 
nians might be soothed and flattered with 
the detail of their victory at Salamis, is al- 
lowed, for the same reason, such prescience, 
as to foretell their future triumph at Platea. 
Whatever else he adds by way of counsel or 
reproof, either in itself, or in the mode of 
delivering it, is nothing more than might be 
expected from any experienced counsellor 
of state. Darius advises the old men to 
enjoy whatever they can, because riches are 
of no use in the grave. As this touches the 
most absurd and ridiculous foible in human 
nature^ the increase of a greedy and solici- 
tous desire of wealth, when the period of 
enjoyment of it becomes more precarious 
and short) the admonition has something of 

a comic 
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a comic and satirical turn, unbecoming the 
solemn character of the speaker, and the sad 
exigency upon which he was called. The in- 
tervention of this praeternatural being give* 
nothing of the marvellous or the sublime to 
the piece, nor adds to, or is connected with 
its interest. The supernatural, divested of the 
august and the terrible^ m%ke but a poor fi- 
gure in any species of poetry ; useless and un- 
connected with the fable, it wants propriety, 
in dramatic poetry. Shakspeare had so just 
a taste^ that he never introduced any praeter- 
natural character on the stage, that did not 
assist in the conduct of the drama. Indeed 
he had such prodigious force of talents, that 
he could make every being his fancy created, 
subservient to his designs. The uncouth^ 
awkward monster, Caliban, is so subject to 
his genius, as to assist in bringing things to 
the prqposed end and perfection. And the 
slight fairies, weak masters though they he^ 
even in their wanton gambolsand idle sports^ 
perform great tasks by his so potent art. 

But to return to the intended compansoD 
between the Grecian shade, and the Danish 

ghost* 
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ghost. The first propriety in the conduct 
of this kind of machinery seems to be, that 
the prseternatural person be intimately con- 
nected with the fable ; that he increase the 
interest, add to the solemnity of it, and that 
his efficiency, in bringing on the. cata- 
strophe, be in some measure adequate to the 
violence done to the ordinary course of 
things, in his visible interposition. These 
are points peculiarly important in dramatic 
poetry, as has been before observed. To 
these ends it is necessary, this being should 
stand acknowledged and revered by the 
national superstition, and thus every opera- 
tion that developes the attributes, which 
vulgar opinion, or the nurse's legend, have 
taught us to ascribe to him, will augment 
our pleasure ; whether we give the reins to 
cur imagination, and, as spectators, wil- 
lingly yield ourselves up to pleasingdelusion, ' 
or, as critics, examine the merit of the 
composition. I hope it is not difficult to 
shew, that in all these capital points our 
author has excelled. At the solemn mid- 
night hour, Horatio and Marcellus, the 

L school- 
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schoolfellows of young Hamlet, come to the 
centinels upon guard, excited by a report 
that a Ghost of their late Monarch had, 
some preceding nights, appeared to them. 
Horatio, not being one of the believing 
vulgar, gives little credit to the story, but 
bids Bernardo proceed in his relation. 

Bernardo. 

La^ night of all. 
When yon same star, that's westward from the pole, 
Had made his course t' illume that part of heav'n. 
Where now it bums, Marcellus and myself. 
The bell then beating one 

Here enters the Ghost, after you are thus 
prepared. There is something solemn and 
sublime in thus regulating the walking of 
the spirit, by the course of the star : it in- 
timates a connection and correspondence 
between things beyond our ken, and above 
the visible diurnal sphere. Horatio is affected 
with that kind of fear, which such an ap- 
pearance would naturally excite. He trem- 
bles, and turns pale. When the violence of 
the emotion subsides, he reflects, that pro- 
bably this supernatural event portends some 

danger 
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danger lurking in the state. This suggestion 
gives importance to the phaenomenon, and 
engages our attention. Horatio's relation 
of the king's combat with the Norwegian, 
and of the forces the young Fortinbras is 
assembling, in order to attack Denmark, 
seems to point out, from what quarter the 
apprehended peril is to arise. Such appear- 
ances, says he, preceded the fall of mighty 
Julius, and the ruin of the great common- 
wealth ; and he adds, such have often been 
the omens of disasters in our own state. 
There is great art in this conduct. The true 
cause of the royal Dane's discontent could 
not be guessed at : it was a secret which 
could be only revealed by himself. In the 
mean time, it was necessary to captivate our 
attention, by demonstrating, that the poet 
was not going to exhibit such idle and fri- 
volous gambols, as ghosts are by the vulgar 
often represented to perform. The historical 
testimony, that antecedent to the death of 
Caesar, 

The graves stood tenantless, and the sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets, 

L 2 gives 
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gives credibility and importance lo this 
phaenomenon. Horatio's address to the 
Ghost is brief and pertinent, and the whole 
purport of it agreeable to the vulgar con- 
ceptions of these matters. 

HOBATIO. 

Stay, Illusion ! 
irthou hast any i^URd, or use of voice, 
Speak to me. "''; / 

If there be any good thing to be done, , , . ? 
That may to thee do ease, and grace to me, r 
Speak to me. 

1 fthou art privy to thy country's fiUe, 
Which happily foreknowing may avoid. 
Oh speak ! 

Or, if thou hast uphoarded in thy life 
Extorted treasure in the womb of earth, 
For which, they say, you spirits oft walk in death, 
Speak of it. 

lis vanishing at the crowing of the cock, is 
another circumstance of the established su- 
perstition. 

Young Hamlet's indignation at his mo- 
ther's 
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ther's hasty and incestuous marriage, his 
sorrow for his father's death, the character 
he gives of that prince, prepare the specta* 
tor tq sympathize with his wrongs and suf- 
ferings.^ Tlie son, as is natural, with much 
more vehement emotion than Horatio did, 
addresses his father's shade. Hamlet's ter- 
ror, his astonishment, his vehement desire 
to know the cause ofthis visitation, are ir- 
resistibly communicated to the spectator by 
the following speech. 

Hamlet. 

Angels and ministers of grace defend us! 

Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin damned, 

Bring with thee airs from heav'n or blasts from hell, 

Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 

Thou com'st in such a questionable shape. 

That I will speak to thee. I'll call thee Hamlet, 

King, father, royal Dane : oh ! answer me ; 

Let me not burst in ignorance ; but tell, 

" Why thy canonized bones, hearsed in death, 

Have burst ibeh cearments ? Why the sepulchre^ 

Wherein we saw tiee quietly in-uru'd, 

Hath op'd his ponderous and marble jaws. 

To cast thee up again ? What may this mean, 

That 
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That thou, dead corse, again, in complete stad^ 
Revisit'si thus the glimpses of the moon, 
Making night hideous ? 

Never did the Grecian muse of tragedy 
relate a tale so full of pity and terror, as is 
imparted by the Ghost. Every circumstance 
melts us with compassion ; and with what 
horror do we hear him say I 

Ghost. 

But that I am forbid 
To tell the secrets of my prison-house, 
1 could a tale unfold, whose lightest w(»:d 
Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young blood, 
Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres. 
Thy knotted and combined locks to part. 
And each particular hair to stand on end 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine : 
But this eternal blazcm must not be 
To ears of flesh and blood. 

All that follows is solemn, sad, and deeply 
aflfecting. 

Whatever in Hamlet belongs to the prae- 

tematural^ 
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ternatural, is perfectly fine ; the rest of the 
play does not come within the subject of 
this chapter. 

The ingenious criticism on the play of 
the Tempest, published in the Adventurer, 
has made it unnecessary to enlarge on that 
admirable piece,, which alone would prove 
our author to have had a fertile, a sublime, 
and original genius. 



THB 
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This piece is perhaps one of the great- 
est exertions of the tragic and poetic pow- 
ers, that any age, or any country has pro- 
duced. Here are ppened new sources of 
terror, new creations of fancy. The agen- 
cy of Witches and Spirits excites a species 
of terror, that cannot be effected by the 
operation of human agency, or by any 
form or disposition of human things. For 
the known limits of their powers and capa-* 
cities set certain bounds to our apprehen- 
sions ; mysterious horrors, undefined ter- 
rors, are raised by the intervention of be- 
ings, whose nature we do not understand, 
whose actions we cannot control, and whose 

influence 
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influence we know not how to escape. Here 
we feel through all the faculties of the soul, 
, and to the utmost extent of her capacity. 
The dread of the interposition of such 
agents is the most salutary of all fears. It 
keeps up in our minds a sense of our con- 
nection with awful and invisible spirits, to 
whom our most secret actions are apparent, 
and from whose chastisement, innocence 
alone can defend us. From many dangers 
power will protect; many crimes may be 
concealed by art and hypocrisy; but when 
supernatural beings arise, to revejal, and to 
avenge, guilt blushes through her mask, 
and trembles behind her bulwarks. 

Shakspeare has been sufficiently justified 
by the best critics, for availing himself of 
the popular faith in witchcraft ; and he is 
certainly as defensible in this point, as Euri- 
•pides, and other Greek tragedians, for intro- 
ducing Jupiter, Diana, ^Mine^va, &c. whose 
personal intervention, in the events exhi- 
bited on their stage, had 'not obtained more 
credit, with the thinking and the philoso- 
phical part of the spectators, than tales of 

witchcraft 
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witchcraft among the wise and learned 
here. Much later than the age in which 
Macbeth lived, even in Shakspeare's own 
time, there were severe statutes extant 
against witchcraft. 

Some objections have been made to the 
Hecate of the Greeks being joined to the 
witches of our country. 

Milton, a more correct writer, has often 
mixed the pagan deities, even with the most 
sacred characters of our religion. Our 
witches* power was supposed to be exerted 
only in little and low mischief* this there- 
fore being the only example where their in- 
terposition is recorded, in the revolutions of 
a kingdom, th^ poet thought, perhaps, that 
the story would pass off better, with the 
learned at least, if he added the celebrated 
Hecate to the weird sisters ; and she is in- 
troduced, chiding their presumption, for 
trading in prophecies and affairs of death. 
The dexterity is admirable, with which the 
predictions of the witches (as Macbeth ob- 
serves) prove true to the ear, but false to the 

hope, 
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hope, according to the general condition of 
all vain oracles. And it is with great judg- 
ment the poet has given to Macbeth the very 
temper to be wrought upon by such sug- 
gestions. The bad man is his own tempter. 
Richard III. had a heart that prompted him 
to do all, that the worst demon could have 
suggested, so that the witches would have 
been only an idle wonder in his story ; nor 
did he want such a counsellor as Lady Mac- 
beth : a ready instrument like Buckingham, 
to adopt his projects, and execute bis or- 
ders, was sufficient. But Macbeth, of a 
generous disposition, and good propensities, 
but with vehement passions and aspiring 
wishes, was a subject liable to be seduced by 
splendid prospects, and ambitious counsels. 
This appears from the following character 
given of him by his wife : 

Yet do I fear thy nature ; 

It is too full oHh' milk of human kindness 

To catch the nearest way. Thou would*st be great; 

Art not without ambition ; but Ivithout 

The illness should attend it. What thou would'st 
highly 

That 
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That wouldst thou hoUlj ; would'^ not play fiike. 
And yet would'st wrongly vfln. 

So much inherent ambition in a character, 
without any other vice, and full of the milk 
of human kindness, though obnoxious to 
temptation, yet would have great struggles 
before it yielded, and as violent fits of sub-^ 
sequent remorse. 

If the mind is to be medicated by the ope- 
rations of pity and terror, surely no means 
are so well adapted to that end, as a strong 
and lively representation of the agonizing 
struggles that precede, and the terrible hor- 
rors that follow wicked actions. Other 
poets thought they had sufficiently attended 
to the moral purpose of the Drama, by ma- 
king the furies pursue the perpetrated crime. 
Our author waves their bloody daggers in 
the road to guilt, and demonstrates, that 
so soon as a man begins to hearken to ill 
suggestions, terrors environ, and fears 
distract him. Tenderness and conjugal love 
combat in the breasts of a Medea and a 
Herod, in their purposed vengeance. Per- 

1 sonal 
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sonal affection often weeps on the theatre, 
while jealousy or revenge whet the blooidy 
knife: but Macbeth's emotions are the 
struggles of conscience ; his agonies are the 
agonies of remorse. They are lessons of 
justice, and warnings to innocence. I do 
not know that any dramatic writer, except 
Shakspeare, has set forth the pangs of guilt 
separate from the fear of punishment. Cly- 
temnestra is represented by Euripides, as 
under great terrors, on account of the mur- 
der of Agamemnon ; but they arise from 
fear of punishment, not repentance. It is 
not the memory of the assassinated husband, 
which haunts and terrifies her, but an ap- 
prehension of vengeance from his surviving 
son: when she is told Orestes is dead, her 
mind is again at ease. It must be allowed, 
that on the Grecian stage, it is the oflSce of 
the chorus to moralize, and to point out, 
on every occasion, the advantages of virtue 
over vice. But how much less affecting are 
their animadversions than the testimony of 
the person concerned ! Whatever belongs to 
the part of the chorus, has hardly the force 
of dramatic imitation. The chorus is in a 

manner 
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manner without personal character, or in- 
terest, and no way an agent in the drama. 
We cannot sympathize with the cool re- 
flections of these idle spectators, as we do 
with the sentiments of the persons, in whose 
circumstances and situation we are in- 
terested. 

The heart of man, like iron and other 
metal, is hard, and of firm resistance, when 
cold, but, warmed, it becomes malleable and 
ductile: It is by touching the passions, and 
exciting sympathetic emotions, not by sen- 
tences, that the tragedian must make his 
impressions on the spectator. I will appeal 
to any person of taste, whether the follow- 
ing speeches of Wolsey, in another play of 
Shakspeare, the first a soliloquy, the second 
addressed to his servant Cromwell, in which 
he gives the testimony of his experience, 
and the result of his own feelings, would 
make the same impression, if uttered by a 
set of speculative sages in the episode of a 

chorus. 

Wolsey. 
So fiirewellto the little good you bear me ! 

Farewell, a long farewell to all my greatness t 

M Thb 
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This is tbe stale of man : to-daj ke puts forth 
The tender leayes of hope ; to^monpow Uotsoms^ 
And bean his hlmhing honours thick iqpoD him ; 
The third day comes a frost, a killiag frosty 
And, when he thinks^ good easy roan, foH swnly 
His greatness is a ripening, nips his root; . 
And then he fitlls, as I do.— >! have yentnr'd, 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 
These many summers in a sea of glory. 
But far beyond my depth ; my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me, and now has left me. 
Weary and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, (hat must for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of this world t 1 hate ye; 
1 feel my heart new open'd. Oh, how wretched 
Is that poor man, that hangs on princes' fiivours t 
There b, betwixt Aat smile we would aspire to^ 
That sweet aspect of princes, and our ruin. 
More pangs and fears than war or womoi have: 
And when he falls, he fiJk like Lucifer^ 
Never to hope i^in. 

And in another place, 

Let's dry our eyes^ and thus 6r hoarlnf , Cfooiw^ 
And when 1 am fi>rgot«en, asl shaH lie. 



And 
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And sleep ia dull cold marUe, where no mention 
Of me mnst more be heard, saj then, I taught thee ; 
Say, Wolsey, that once trod the ways of glory, 
And sounded all the depths and shoab of honour, 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in ; 
A sure and safe one, though thy master miss'd it. 
Mark but my &11, and that which ruin*d me; 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition, 
By that sin fell the angels ; how can man then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by*l ? 
Love thysdf last ; cherish those hearts, that hate thee ; 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
Still in thy right-hand carry gentle peace. 
To silmce envious tongues ; be just, and fear not. 
JLet all the ends, thou aim'st at, be thy country's. 
Thy God's, and truth's ; then, if thou &ll'st, O Crom. 

well. 
Thou fall'st a blessed martyr. Serve the king ; 
And pr'ythee, lead me in ; 
There take an inventory of all I have. 
To the last penny, 'tis the king's. My robe. 
And my int^rity to heav'n, is all 
I dare now call mine own. O Cromwell, Cromwell, 
Had I but serv'd my God with half the zeal 
I serv'd my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to minecBemies. 

M 2 I selept 
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I select these two passages as containing 
reflections of such a general kind, as might 
be with least impropriety transferred to the 
chorus ; but if even these would lose much 
of their force and pathos, if not spoken by 
the fallen statesman, how much more would 
those do, which are the expressions of some 
instantaneous emotion, occasioned by the 
peculiar situation of the person by whom 
they are uttered ! The self-condemnation of 
a murderer makes a very deep impression 
upon us when we are told by Macbeth him- 
self, that hearing, while he was killing 
Duncan, one of the grooms cry God bless us^ 
and Amen the other, he durst not say Amen. 
Had a formal chorus observed, that a man in 
such a guilty moment, durst not implore that 
mercy of which he stood so much in need, 
it would have had but a slight effect. All 
know the detestation, with which virtuous 
men behold a bad action. A much more 
salutary admonition is given, when we are 
shewn the terrors that are combined with 
guilt in the breast of the offender. 

Our Author has so tempted the consti- 
tutional 
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tutional character of Macbeth, by infusing 
into it the milk of human kindness, and a 
strong tincture of honour, as to make the 
most violent perturbation, and pungent re- 
morse, naturally attend on those steps to 
which he is led by the force of temptation. 
Here we must commend the poet's judg- 
ment, and his invariable attention to con- 
sistency of character : but more amazing 
still is the art with which he exhibits the 
movement of the human mind, and renders 
audible the silent march of thought ; traces 
its modes of operation in the course of 
deliberating, the pauses of hesitation, and 
the final act of decision ; shews how reason 
checks, and how the passions impel ; and 
displays to us the trepidations that precede, 
and the horrors that pursue, acts of blood. 
No species of dialogue, but that which a 
man holds with himself, could effect this. 
The soliloquy has been permitted to all dra- 
matic writers ; but its true use seems to be 
understood only by our Author, who alone 
has attained to a just imitation of nature, 
in this kind of self-conference. 



It 
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It is certain, that men do not tell them- 
selves who they are, and whence they came; 
they neither narrate nor declaim in the so- 
litude of the closet, as Greek and French 
writers represent* Here then is added to the 
drama an imitation of the most difficult and 
delicate kind, that of representing the inter- 
nal process of the mind in reasoning and re- 
flecting ; and it is not. only a difficult, but a 
very useful art, as it best assists the poet to 
expose the anguish of remorse, to repeat 
#?very whisper of the internal monitor, con- 
science, and, upon occasion, to lend her a 
voice to amaze the guilty and appal the free. 
As a man is averse to expose his crimes, and 
discover the turpitude of his actions, even to 
the faithful friend, and trusty confident, it 
is more natural for him to breathe in so- 
liloquy the dark and heavy secrets of the 
soul, than to utter them to the most inti- 
mate associate. The conflicts in the bosom 
of Macbeth, before he conraiits the murder, 
could not, by any other means, have been 
so well exposed. He entertains the pro- 
phecy of his. future greatness with compla- 
cency ; but the very idea of the means by 
3 which 
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which he is to attain it, shocks him to the 
highest degree . 

This sapernatural soliciting 
Cannot be ill; cannot be good. If ill, 
Why hath it giv'n me the earnest of success, 
Commencing in a truth ? Pm Thane of Cawdor. 
If goodf why do I yield to timt suggestion, 
Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair, 
And make my seated heart knock at my ribs. 
Against the ose of mtUFe ? 

There is an obscuritj and stiffness in part 
of these soliloquies, which I wish could be 
charged entirely to the confusion of Mac- 
beth's mind from the horror he feels, at the 
thought of the murder ; but our Author is 
too much addicted to the obscure bombast, 
much affected by all sorts of writers in that 
age. The abhorrence Macbeth feels at the 
suggestion of assassinating his King, brings 
him back to this determination ; 

If chance will have me king, why, chance may crown 



me< 



y 



Without my stir. 

After 
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After a pause, in which we may suppose the 
ambitious desire of a crown to return, so 
far as to make him undetermined what he 
shall do, and leave the decision to future , 
time and unborn events, he concludes, 

Come 'what come may, 
Time and the homr runs thro' the roughest day. 

By which, I confess, I do not, with his two 
last commentators, imagine it meant either 
the tautology of time and the hour, or an 
allusion to time painted with an hour-glass, 
or an exhortation to time to hasten forward ; 
but I rather apprehend the meaning to be^ 
tempus et hora, time and occasion, will carry 
the thing through, and bring it to some de- 
termined point and end, let its nature be 
what it will. 

In the next soliloquy, he agitates this great 
question concerning the proposed murder. 
One argument against it is, that such deeds 
must be supported by others of like nature : 

But, in these cases, 

We still haye judgment here ; that we but teach 

Bloody 
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Bloody instructions, which, being tau^it, retim 
To plague th' invoitor ; this even-handed justice 
Commends th' ingredients of our poisonM chalice 
To our own lips. 

He proceeds next to consider the peculiar 
relations, in which he stands to Duncan: 

He's here in double trust : 
First, as I am his tinwnan and his subject. 
Strong both against the deed; then, as his host. 
Who should against his murd'rer shut the door; 
Not bear the knife myself. 

Then follow his arguments against the deed, 
from the admirable qualities of the King: 

Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meekly, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead, like angels, trumpet-tongu'd, against 
The deep damnation of his taking off. 

So, says he, with many reasons to dissuade, I 
have none to urge me to this act, but a 
vaulting ambition; which, by a daring leap, 

often 
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often procures itself a falL And thus having 
determined) be tells Lady Macbeth ; 

We will proceed no further in tfiis business. 
He hath honour'd me of late; and I hare bought 
Golden opinicms fipom all sorts of pec^Ie, 
Which would be worn, now in their newest gloss^ 
Not cast aside so soon. 

Macbeth, in debating with himself, chiefly 
dwells upon the guilt, yet touches some* 
thing on the danger, of assassinating the 
King. When he argues with Lady Macbeth, 
knowing her too wicked to be affected by the 
one, and too daring to be deterred by the 
other, he urges, with great propriety, what 
he thinks may have more weight with one 
of her disposition ; the favour he is in with 
the King, and the esteem he has lately ac- 
quired of the people. In answer to her 
charge of cowardice, he finely distinguishes 
between manly courage and brutal fe- 
rocity. 

Macabtk. 
I date do all that may become a man ; 
Who dares do more, is nofte. 

At 
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At length, overcome, rather than persuaded, 
he determines on the bloody deed : 

I am settled, and bend up 
Eacfa corp^nd agent to this terrible feat. 

How terrible to him, how repugnant to his 
nature, we plainly perceive, when, even in 
the moment that he summons up the reso- 
lution needful to perform it, horrid phan- 
tasms present themselves : murder alarmed 
by his sentinel the wolf stealing towards his 
design; witchcraft celebrating pale Hecate's 
offerings ; the midnight ravisher invading 
sleeping innocence, seem his associates; and 
bloody daggers lead him to the very chamber 
of the King. At his return thence, the sense 
of the crime he has committed appears suit- 
able to his repugnance at undertaking it. 
He tells Lady Macbeth, that, of the grooms 
who slept in Duncan's chamber,— 

Macmth. 
There's one did laugh in'g skep, and one ciy^d, Moider 1 
They wak'd each other ; and I stood and beard them ; 
But they did say their prayers, and address them 
Again to sleep. 

Ladt. 
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Lady. 
There are two lodg'd tog^er^ 
Macbeth. 
One cry'd, God bless us ! and, Amen I the other ; 
As they had seen me with these hangman's hands. 
Listening their fear, I could not say, Amen, 
When they did say, God bless us ! 
Ladt* 
Consider it not so deeply. 
Macbeth. 
But wherefore could not I pronounce. Amen? 
I had most need of blessings, and Amen 
Stuck in my throat. 

Macbeth. 
Methought, I heard a voice cry, Sleep no more! 
Macbeth doth murder sleep; the innocent sleep. 

Then he replies, when his Lady bids him 
carry back the daggers; 

Macbeth. 

I'll go no more. 
I am afraid to think what I have done ! 
Look onH again I dare not. 

How natural is the exclamation of a person, 
who, from the fearless state of unsuspecting 

innocence. 
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innocence, is fallen into the suspicious con^ 
dition of guilt, when, upon hearing a knock- 
ing at the gate, he cries out ; 

Macbeth. 
How is it with me, when every noise ^>pal8 me i 

The Poet has contrived to throw a tine- 
ture of remorse even into Macbeth's reso- 
lution to murder Banquo,— He does not 
proceed in it like a man who, impenitent 
in Climes, and wanton in success, gaily goes 
forward in his violent career; but seems 
impelled onward, and stimulated to this ad- 
ditional villainy, by an apprehension, that, if 
Banquo's posterity should inherit the crown, 
he has sacrificed his virtue, and defiled his 
own soul in vain. 

Macbeth. 

If 'tis so. 

For Banquo's issue have I 'fil'd my mind; 

For them, the graciohs Duncan have I murder'd ; 

Put rancours in the vessel of my peace 

Only for them ; and mine eternal jewel 

Giv'n to the common enemy of man, 

To make them kings, the seed of Banquo kings. 

His 
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Hid desire to keep Lady Macbeth innocdnt 
of this intended murder, and yet, from the 
fulness of a throbbing heart, uttering what 
may render suspected the very thing he 
wishes to conceal, shews how deeply the 
Author enters into human nature in geneiQftl,^ 
and in every circumstance preserves the con- 
sistency of the character he exhibits. 

How strongly is expressed the great truth, 
that to a man of courage, the most terrible 
object is the person he has injured, in the 
following address to Banquo's ghost ! 

Macbbtu* 
What man dare, I daro* 
ApjNroftch tboa like the nigged RutaaD bear. 
The ann'd rhinoceros, or Hyrcan tjger : 
Take any shape but that, and my firm nenrea 
Shall never tcemUe : or, be aliye again. 
And dare me to thedeaart with thy swOid ; 
If trembling 1 erade it, then protegt me 
The baby of a girl. Hence, terrible shadow t 
Unreal mockVy, hence I 

It is impossible not to sympathize with the 

terrors 
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terrors Macbeth expresses in his disordered 
speech: 

Macbeth^ 

It will hareblood.^— Thej saj, Mood will hsre blood. 

Stones have been known to more, and trees to speak ; 

Augurs, that understand relations, Iiaye, 

B7 magpies, and bj chouglui, and rooks, brought forth 

The secret'st man of blood. 

The perturbatjoD, with which Macbeth 
again resorts to the Witches, and the tone of 
resentment and abhorrence with which he 
addresses them, rath^ expresses his sense of 
the orimes, to which their promises excited 
him, than any satisfaction in the regal con- 
dition, those crimes had procured. 

Macbeth. 

How now, 70U secret, black, and midnight hags ! 
What is't you do ? 

The unhappy and disconsolate state of the 
most triumphant villainy, from a conscious- 
ness of men's internal detestation of that 
flagitious greatness, to which they are forced 
to pay external homage, is finely expressed 
in the following words : 

Macbet^. 
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Macbeth. 

Ihave liv'd long enough : mj way of life 
Is fall'n into the sear^ the ydilow leaf : 
And that -which should accompany old age. 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have; but in th^ stead, 
Curses not loud but deep, numth-honour, breath. 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare sot. 

Toward the conclusion of the piece, his 
mind seems to sink under its load of guilt ; 
despair and melancholy hang on his words. 
By his address to the physician, we perceive 
he has griefs that press harder on him than 
his enemies : . ' , 

Macbeth. 

Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased ; 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ; ^ 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain ; 
And, with some sweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse the stuflfd bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart ? 

The alacrity with which he attacks young 
Siward, and his reluctance to engage with 
MacduflF, of whose blood he says he has al- 
ready 
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ready had too much, complete a character 
uniformly preserved from the opening of 
the fable, to its conclusion.— We find him 
ever answering to the first idea we were 
made to conceive of him. 

The man of honour pierces through the 
traitor and the assassin. His mind loses its 
tranquillity by guilt, but never its forti* 
tude in danger. His crimes presented to 
him, even in the unreal mockery of a vision, 
or the harmless form of sleeping innocence, 
terrify him more than all bis foes in arms. 
It has been very justly observed by a 
late commentator, that this piece does not 
abound with those nice discriminations of 
character, usual in the plays of our Author, 
the events being too great to admit the in- 
fluence of particular dispositions. It appears 
to me, that the character of Macbeth is also 
represented less particular and special, that 
his example may be of more uniyeraal jiti^ 
lity. He has therefore placed him on that 
line, on which the major part of mankind 
may be ranked, just between the extremes of 
good and bad ; a station assailable by various 

N tempta- ' 
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temptations, and standing in need of the 
guard of cautionary admonition. The su- 
pernatural agents, in some measure, take 
off our attention from the other characters, 
especially as they are, throughout the piece, 
what they have a right to be, predominant in 
the events. They should not interfere, but 
to weave the fatal web, or ,to unravfel it; 
they ought ever to be the regents of the 
fable and artificers of the catastrophe, as 
the Witches are in this piece. To preserve 
in Macbeth a just consistency of character; 
'to make that character naturally susceptible 
of those desires, that were to be communi- 
cated to it; to render it interesting to the 
spectator, by some amiable qualities ; to 
make it exemplify the dangers of ambition, 
and the terrors of remorse ; was all that 
could be required of the t^gedian and the 
moralist. With all the powers of poetry 
he elevates a legendary tale, without carry- 
ing it beyond the limits of vulgar faith and 
tradition. The solemn character of the in- 
fernal rites would be very striking, if the 
scene was not made ludicrous by a mob of 
old women, which the placers have added to 

the 
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the three weird sisters. T he incantation 
is so consonant with the doctrine of. en- 
chantments, and receives such power by the 
help of those potent ministers of direful su* 
perstition, the Terrible and the Mysterious, 
that it has not the air of poetical fiction so 
much as of a discovery of magical secrets ; 
and thus it seizes the heart of the ignorant, 
and communicates an irresistible horror to 
the imagination even of the more informed 
spectator. 

Shakspeare was too well read in human 
nature, not to know, that though Reason 
may expel the superstitions of tl^e nursery, 
the imagination does not so entirely free it- 
self from their dominion, as not to re-admit 
them, if occasion presents them, in the very 
shape in which th^y were once revered. The 
first scene in which the Witches appear, is 
not so happily executed as the others. He 
has too exactly followed the vulgar reports 
of the Lapland witches, of whom our sailors 
used to imagine they could purchase a fair 
wind. 

N2 The 
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The choice of a story that at once gave 
countenance to King James's doctrine of 
daemonology, and shewed the ancient desti- 
nation of his family to the throne of Great 
Britain, was noless flattering to that mo- 
narch than Virgil's to Augustus and the 
Roman people, in making A nchises shew to 
^neas the representations of unborn ■ he- 
roes, that were to adorn his line, and aug- 
ment the glory of their commonwealth. It 
is reported, that a great French wit often 
laughs at the tragedy of Macbeth, for ha- 
ving a legion of ghosts in it. One would 
imagine he feither had not learnt English, 
or had forgotten his Latin; for the Spirits 
of Banquo's line are no more ghosts, than 
the representations of the Julian race in the 
-ffineid; and there is no ghost but Ban- 
quo's in the whole play. Euripides, in the 
most philosophic and polite age of the 
Athenians, brings the shade of Polydorus^ 
Priam's son, upon the stage, to tell a very 
long and lamentable tale. Here is therefore 
produced, by each tragedian, the departed*' 
spirit walking this upper world for causes 
admitted by popular faith. Among the 

Ancients, 
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Ancients, the uaburied, and with us, the 
murdwed, were supposed to do so. The 
apparitions are therefore equally justifiable 
or blameable ; so the laurel must be adjud- 
ged to that poet who throws most of the 
sublime and the marvellous into the super- 
natural agent ; best preservea the credibility 
of its intervention, and renders it most useful 
in the drama. There surely can be no dis- 
pute of the superiority of our countryman 
in these articles. There are many bombast 
speeches in the Tragedy of Macbeth ; and 
tbese are the lawful prize of the critic ; but 
envy, not content to nibble at faults, strikes 
at its true object, the prime excellencies and 
perfections of the thing it would depreciate. 
One should not wonder if a school-boy cri- 
tic, who neither knows what were the super- 
stitions of former times, or the poet's pri- 
vileges in all times, should flourish away, 
with all the rash dewterity of wit^ upon the 
s^>pearan€e of a ghost ; but it is strange* a 
man of universal learning, a real and just 
connoisseur,, and a true genius, should cite 
as improper and absurd, what has been 
practised by the most celebrated artists ir 

the 
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the dramatic way, when such machinery 
was authorized by the belief of the people. 
Is there not reason to suspect from such un- 
candid treatment of our Poet by this critic, 
that he 

Views bim with jealous, yet with scomfiil eyes, 
* And hates for arts that caused himself to rise ? 

\ 

The difference between a mind naturally 

prone to evil, and a frail one warped by the 
violence of temptations, is delicately distin- 
guished in Macbeth and his wife. There 
are also some touches of the pencil, that 
mark the male and female character. When 
they deliberate on the murder of the King, 
the duties of host and subject strongly plead 
with him against the deed. She passes 
over these considerations : goes to Duncan's 
chamber resolved to kill him, but could not 
do it, becauus, she says, he resembled her 
father while he slept* There is something 
feminine in this, and perfectly agreeable to 
the nature of the sex ; who, even when void 
of principle, are seldom entirely divested of 
sentiment; and thus the poet, ^vhp, to use 
L ^. 3 his 
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his own phrase, had overstepped the iriodesty 
of nature in the exaggerated fierceness of 
her character, returns back to the line and 
limits of humanity, and that very judici- 
ously, by a sudden impression, which has 
only an instantaneous effect. Thus she may 
relapse into her former wickedness, and, 
from the same susceptibility, by the force of 
other impressions, be afterwards driven to 
distraction. As her character was not com- 
posed of those gentle elements out of which 
regular repentance could be formed, it was 
well judged to throw her mind into the chaos 
of madness; and, as she had exhibited 
wickedness in its highest degree of ferocity 
and atrociousness, she should be an example 
of the wildest agonies of remorse. As 
Shakspeare could most exactly delineate the 
hufnan mind, in its regular state of reason, 
so no one ever so happily caught its varying 
forms, in the wanderings of delirium. 

The scene in which Macduff is informed 
of the murder of his wife and children, is 
so celebrated, that it is pot necessary to en- 
large upon its merit. We feel there, how 

much 
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much a just imitation of natural sentiments, 
on such a tender occasion, is more pathe* 
tic, than chosen terms and studied phrases. 
As, in the foregoing chapter, I have made 
some observations on our Author^ manage- 
ment of the Praetematural Beings, I for- 
bear to enlarge further on the subject of the 
Witches: that he has kept closely to the 
traditions concerning them, is very ftilly set 
forth, in the notes of a learned commenta- 
tor on his works. 

This piece may certainly be deemed one of 
the best of Shakspeare's compositions: and 
tibough it contains some faulty speeches, 
and one whole scene entirely abs^urd and im» 
proper, which art might have corrected or 
lopped away ; yet genius, powerful genius 
only, (wild nature's vigour wwkhig at the 
root !) could have produced such strong and 
original beauties, and adapted both to the 
general temper and taste of the age in 
which it appeared. 
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Though it is an agreeable task, upon 
the whole, to attempt the vindication 
of an author's injured fame, the pleasure is 
much allayed, by its being attended with a 
necessity to lay open the unfairness and er- 
rors, in the proceedings of his antagonist. 
To defend is pleasant, to aqcuse is painful ; 
but we mqst prove the injustice of the ag- 
gressor's sentence, before we can demand to 
have it repealed. The editor of the late 
edition of Corneille's works, has given the 
following preface to the tragedy of Cinna : 
" Having often heard Corneille and Shak- 
*.* speare compared, 1 thought it proper to 
" shew their different manner, in subjects 
^^ that have a resemblance. I have therefore 

chosen 
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" chosen the first acts of the Death of Cae- 
" sar, where there is a conspiracy, as in 
" Cinna ; and in which everj thing is re- 
" lativeto the conspiracy to the end of the 
" third act- The reader may compare the 
" thoughts, the style, and the judgment of 
" Shakspeare, with the thoughts, the style, 
" and the judgment of Corneille. It be- 
" longs to the readers of all nations to pro- 
" nounce between the one and the other. 
** A Frenchman or an Englishman might 
•* perhaps be suspected of some partiality. 
** To institute this process, it was necessary 
** to make an exact translation : what was 
•* prose in the tragedy of Shakspeare, is ren- 
" dered into prose; what was in blank- 
" verse, into blank-verse, and almost verse 
** by verse; what is low and familiar, is 
" translated familiarly and in a low style* 
" The translator has endeavoured to rise 
** with the Author when he rises ; and when 
** he is turgid and bombast, not to be 
** more or less so than he. The translation 
** given here is the most faithful that can 
^ be, and the only faithful one. in our lan- 
guage, of any author ancient or modem. 
5 "I have 



« 
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** I have but a word to add, which is, 
" that blank-verse costs nothing but the 
" trouble of dictating : it is not more dif- 
" ficult to write, th^ a letter. If people 
** should take it into their heads to write 
^ tragedies in blank-verse, and to act them 
^^ on our theatre, tragedy is ruined : take 
^^ away the difficulty, and you take away 
*^ the merit.** 

An English reader will hardly Ibrbear 
smiling at this bold assertion concerning the 
facility c^ writing blank-verse. It is indeed 
.no hard matter to write bad verse of any 
kind; but as so few of our poets have 
attained to that perfection in it, which 
Shakspeare and Milton have, we have rea- 
son to suppose the art to be difficult. What- 
ever is well done, in poetry or eloquence, 
appears easy to be done. In the theatrical 
dialc^ue, which is an imitation of dis- 
course, our critics require the language of 
nature, and a just resemblance of the thing 
imitated, without the appearance of eAort 
and labour. Possibly there is as much of 
difficulty in blank-verse to the poet, as 

there 
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there appears of ease in it to the reader. 
Like the cestus of Venus, formed by the 
happy skill of the Graces, it best exerts its 
charms, while the artifice of the texture is 
partly concealed. Dryden, who brought 
the art of rhyme to great excellence, en- 
deavoured to introduce it on our stage ; but 
nature and taste revolted against an imita- 
tion of dialogue, so entirely different from 
that, in which men discourse. The verse, 
Mr. de Voltaire thus condemns, is perhaps 
not less happily adapted, than the iambic, 
to the dramatic offices. It rises gracefully 
into the sublime ; it can slide happily into 
the familiar ; hasten its career if impelled 
by vehemence of passion ; pause in the he- 
sitation of doubt; appear lingering and 
languid, in dejection and sorrow; is capable 
of varying its accent, and adapting its har- 
mony, to the sentiment it should convey, 
and the passion it would excite, with all the 
power of musical expression. Even a per- 
son, who did not understand our language, 
would find himself very differently affected, 
by the following speeches in that metre : 

Lbab. 
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Lear. 

Vengeance ! plague I death ! confiisum !• . 

Fiery ? what fiery quality ? why, Glo'ster, 

1 'd speak with the Duke of Cornwall, and his wife : 

The king would speak with Cornwall. The dear fiither 

Would with his daughter speak, commands her senrica : 

Are they infi>rm'd of this ? my breath and blood ! 

Fiery ? the fi^ry duke ? tell the hot duke that— 

Macbbth. 

I have lived l<mg enough : my way of life 

Is fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf; 

And that which should accompany old age. 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

I must not look to have ; but in their stead. 

Curses not loud but deep, mouth-honour, breath, 

Which the poor heart would fidn deny, and dares not. 

The charm arising from the tones of 
English blank-verse cannot be felt by a 
foreigner, who is so far from being ac- 
quainted with the pronunciation of our 
language, that he often mistakes the signifi- 
cation of the most common Words; of which 
there are many remarkable instances in this 
boasted translation of Julius Caesar; for Mr. 

de 
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de Voltaire does not know, for example, 
that the word course signifies method of 
proceedingt but imagines it means a course 
of dishest or a race. Brutus replies to Cas* 
sius's proposal to kill Caesar : 

Brutus. 
Our course will seem too bloody, Caii^ Cassius, 
To cut the head off, and then hack the limbs ; 
Like wrath^ death, aad en^y afterwards : 
For Antony is b«l a lindb 0/ Ciesaf • 

Thus it is translated by Mr. de Voltaire : 

Brutus. 
Cette course anx Romauis paraitraittr(^ sani^te ; 
On nous reprooberait b colore & Tenyie, 
Si nous coupons la t6te, & puis hachons les membres, 
Car Antoine n'est rien qu'un membre de C^sar. 

The following ingenious note is added by 
the translator. " The word course^'* says 
he, « perhaps has an allusion to the Luper- 
cal course. It also signifies a service of dishes 
at table.^ — It is very extraordinary, that a 
man should set up for a translator, with so 

little 
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little acquaintance in the language, as not 
to be able to distinguish whether a word, in 
a certain period, signifies a race, a service of 
dishes, or a mode of conduct. In a piece 
intitled Guillaume deVad^, and attributed 
to Mr. de Voltaire, there is a blunder of the 
same kind. Polonius orders his daughter 
not to confide in the promises of Hamlet, 
who being heir ^o the crown, cannot have 
liberty of choice in marriage, like a private 
person. He must not, says the old states- 
man, carve for himself, as vulgar persons do. 
The French author translates it, "he must 
not cut his own victuals ;" and runs on about 
morsels, as if Hamlet's dinner, not his mar- 
riage, had been the subject of debate. The 
translator knew not that the word carve is 
often used metaphorically in our language, 
for a person's framing or fashioning his lot 
or portion. We say, the lover feeds on hope , 
the warrior thirsts for glory: would it be 
fair to translate, that the lover eats a morsel 
of hope, and the warrior desires to drink a 
draughtof glory ? If such translations are 
allowed, the works of the most correct au- 
JO thor 
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thor may be rendered ridiculous. It is ap- 
parent, that Mr. de Voltaire depended en- 
tirely on the assistance of a dictionary, to 
enable him to give the most faithful translor- 
tion that can 6c, and the only faithful one^ in 
the French language^ of any author^ ancient 
or modern. 

It is necessary to present to those readers, 
who do not understand French, the miserable 
mistakes and galimatias of this dictionary 
work. Brutus, in his soliloquy, meditating 
on what Cassius had been urging concerning 
Caesar, thus expresses his apprehension, that 
imperial power may change the conduct of 
the man. 

Brutus. 

'Tis a common proof, 
That lowliness is young ambition^s ladder, 
Whereto the climber upward turns his face ; 
But when he once attains the upmost round, 
He then unto the ladder turns his back, 
Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 
By which he did ascend. So Caesar may. 



Thus Mr. Voltaire translates it: 



Brutus. 
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Brutus, 

On sail asaez quelle est rambition. 
L'6chelle des gnmdeun i se8 yeux se pr^nte ; 
Elle y monte en cachant son front aux spectateurs ; 
£t quand elle est haut^ alors elle se montre ; 
Alors jusques au ciel ^l^vant ses regards, 
D'on coup d'oeil m^prisant sa yanit6 d^daigne 
Les premiers ^chdons qui firent sa grandeur. 
C'est ce que pent C^sar. 

" One knows what ambition is : the laddet 
of grandeurs presents itself to her; in going 
up she hides her face from the spectators ; 
when she is at the top, then she shews her- 
self; then raising her view to the heavens, 
with a scornful look her vaiiity disdains the 
steps of the ladder that made her greatness. 
This it is that Caesar may do/' 

In the original, lowliness is young ambi- 
tion's ladder: the man who by feigned humi- 
lity and courtesy, has attained the power to 
which he aspired, turns his back on those 
humble means by which he ascended to it ; 
the metaphor agreeing both to the man, who 
has gained the top of the ladder, or to him 

O 2 who 
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who has risen to the summit of power, 
lu the translation, ambition ascends by steps 
of grandeurs, hiding her fece from the spec- 
tators ; when she is at the top, with a look or 
glance of her eye her vanity disdains the first 
steps she took ; which steps, observe, were 
grandeurs ; so the allegory is vanity and am- 
bition disdaining grandeur ; and the image 
presented is a woman climbing up a ladder, 
which is not a very common object, but 
more so than vanity's disdaining gran- 
deurs. 

I am sorry the translator had not a better 
English dictionary, for on that, not on his 
own knowledge of our tongue, it is plain he 
depended. In another instance it misleads 
him. After Portia had importuned Brutus 
to communicate to her the secret cause of 
his perturbation, he says to her ; 

Brutus. 

Portia, go in a yrhile, 
And, by-and-by, tby bosom shall partake 
The secrets of my heart, 
All my engagements I wUI construe to thcc, 

AU 
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All the charactery of my sad brows.- 
Leaye me with haste. 



The dictionary was consulted for the word 
construe; and thus, according to the usual 
form, one may suppose it to have stood : I'o 
construe, to interpret. This not serving the 
purpose, to interpret was next sought ; there 
he finds, to interpret or to explain ; again, 
with indefatigable industry, excited by a de- 
sire to excel all translators and translations, 
he has recourse to the article to explain ; 
under this head he finds, to unfold or clear 
up; so away goes the translator to clear up 
the countenance of Brutus : 

Ya, mes sourcils fronc^ prcnnent un air plus doux. 

" Go /' says he ; " my frowning brow shall 
take a softer air." 

There are so many gross blunders in this 
work, that it would be tedious to point them 
out; but it is to be hoped, they will deter 
other beaux esprits from attempting to hurt 
works of genius, by the masked battery of 

an 
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an unfair translation. Mr, Voltaire desires, 
that by his translation all Europe will com- 
pare tlie thoughts, the style, and the judg- 
ment of Shakspeare, with the thoughts, the 
style, and the judgment of Corneille. It is 
difficult, perhaps impossible, to make the 
graces of style pass from one language to 
another; and our blank-verse cannot be 
equalled by French blank-verse. The 
thoughts might in some measure have been 
given, if the translator had understood the 
words, in which Shakspeare hath expressed 
them. Upon the judgment of both the au- 
thors in the choice of the story, in the con- 
duct of it, in exciting the sympathies belong- 
ing to it, in the fashioning of the characters, 
in the nobleness of sentiment, and the re- 
presentation of Roman manners, we shall 
upon close examination of the Cinna and 
Julius Caesar be able to pronounce. 

As the subject of the drama is built on a 
conspiracy, which every one knows had not 
any effect, and as the author has so con- 
ducted it as to render the pardon Augustus 
gives the conspirators, an act of political 

prudnece 
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prudence rather than of generous clemency, 
there is not any thing to interest us, but the 
characters of Cinna, Emilia, and Maximus. 
Let us examine how far they are worthy to 
do so, as set forth in this piece ; for we have 
no historical acquaintance with them. Emi- 
lia is the daughter of Toranius, the tutor 
of Augustus, who was proscribed by him in 
his triumvirate. As we have not any know- 
ledge of this Toranius, we are no more con- 
cerned about any cruelty committed upon 
him, than upon any other man ; so that we 
are not prepared to enter into the outrageous 
resentment of Emilia ; especially as we see 
her, in the court of Augustus, under the sa- 
cred relation of his adopted daughter, en- 
joying all the privileges of that distinguished 
situation, and treated with the tenderness of 
paternal love. Nothing so much deforms 
the feminine character, as ferocity of senti- 
ment. Nothing so deeply stains the human 
character, as ingratitude. 

Thi3 lady, however odious she appears to 
the spectator, is made to engage Cinna her 
lover, a nephew of the great Pompey, in a 

conspiracy 
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conspiracy against Augustus. ShakspeaFe 
most judiciously laboured to shew, that 
Brutus s motives to kill Caesar were per- 
fectly generous, and purely public-spirited. 
Corneille has not kindled Cinna to his en- 
terprise, with any spark of Roman fire. In 
every thing he appears treacherous, base, 
and timid « Maximus, the other conspirator, 
seems at first a better character ; but in the 
third act he makes a most lamentable con- 
fession to a slave, of his love for Emilia, 
and his jealousy of Cinna : this slave gives 
such advice as one might expect from such 
a counsellor; he urges him to betray his as^ 
sociates, and, by means of a lie, fto prevail 
upon Emilia to go oflf with him. Thus 
Maximus becomes as treacherous an4 base 
as Cinna his friend, and Emilia his mis- 
tress. The poet follows Seneca's account of 
this affair, in making Livia (who has no 
other business in the drama) advise Au- 
gustus to try the effects of clemency, as his 
punishment of former conspiracies excited 
new ones. Augustus tells her she talks like 
a woman, treats her counsel with scorn, 
and then follows it. Augustus appears with 

dignity 
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dignity and sense in the other scene^ and 19 
the only person in the play, for whom one 
)bas any respect. This is the plan of a work 
.>v^hich is to prove Comeille's genius and 
judgment superior to Shakspeare's. As Mr. 
Voltaire has given his translation of Julius 
Caesar, I wiH just present to the reader a li- 
teral translation of the first scene of the first 
act, which begins by a soliloquy. 

CINNA, TRAGEDIE. 
ACTE Premier. SCENE Premiere. 

^mpcvtiens d^in d'une illmtre vengeance, 

pout la mort de mon p^e a form6 la iviiflsanoe, 

Enfans imp^toeox de mon ress^ntimenty 

jQue ma donlenr s^niteembiasse are^^^ieoient, 

y ous prenez sur mon ame un trap pmssant anpire : 

jDnrant quelques momens soaffirez qae je lespure, 

Et que je consid^re, en I'^tat oA je siiis, 

Et ce qne je haxarde, 8c ce que je poursuis. 

Qoand je r^arde Auguste an milieu de sa gloire, 

Et que Yous reprochez k ma triste m^moire 

Que par sapropie mam mon pdre massacre 

Dtt irdne 01^ je le yois fiut le premier d^i ; 

Quand 
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Qsand Toits me pr^ntez qstte aangknte image. 
La cause de ma haine, & Teffet de sa rage, 
Je m'abaadomie tonte i yos ardens tnmsports, 
Et crois povur une mort lui devoir mille morts. 
Aa milieu toatefois d'une fureor si j^ste, 
J'aime encor plas Cimia que je ne luus Auguste ; 
£t je sens re&oidir ce bouillant mouyement, 
Quand il faut pour le suiyre exposer mon »iiiant 
Oui, Cinna, ciNitre moi moi-m&ne je m^irrite, 
Quand je songe aux dangers oii je te pr6cipite. 
Quoiquepour me seryir tu n'appreiiendes rien, 
Te d^mander du sang, c'est exposer le tien. 
D'une si haute place on n^abat point de t£tes, 
Sans attirer sur soi mille & mille tempStes. 
L'issue en est douteuse, & le p^ril certain : 
Un ami d^Iojal pent trahir ton dessein ; 
L'ordre mal concerts, Poccasion mal prise, 
Peuvent sur son auteur renyerser TentrefHise, 
Toumer sur toi les coups dont tu le yeux frapper 
Dans sa mine m£nie il pent t'enyeloper ; 
Et quoiqu'en ma fiiyeur ton amour execute, 
n te prut en tombant ^eraser sous sa chute. 
Ah ! cesse de courir k ce mortel danger : 
Te perdre en roe yengeant ce n*est pap me yenger. 
Un coeur est trop cruel quand il trouye des charmes 
Axix douceurs que corrompt ramertume des larmes ; 

3 Et 
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Et Ton doit mettre au rang des plus cuisans malhears 
La mort d'ua ennemi qui coate tant de pieurs. 

Mais peut-on en rerser alors qu'on yenge ua p^rc ? 
Eft-il perte k ce prix qni ne semble 16g6re ? 
Bt quand sob assassin tombe sous notre ethrty 
Doit-on consid^rer ce que cofite sa mort ? 
Ccssez^ vaines frayeurs, cessez, l&ches tendresses, 
De jettef dans mon coeur ros indignes foiblesses : 
Et toi qui les produis par tes soins superflu^^ 
Amour, sers mon devoir, & ne le combats plus, 
{iui c^er c'est ta gloire, & le yaincre ta honte ; 
Bfontre-t(H g^n^reux, soufirant qu'il te surmonte. 
Plus tu lui donneras,'plus il te va donner, 
£t ne triompheia que pour te couronner. 

I do not pretend, as Mr. Voltaire does, 
to make the reader a judge of the style of 
Comeille by my translation ; he must allow 
for the want of versification, and be con- 
tent with the thoughts, the sentiments, the 
conceits of the original. 

Emilia. 

" Impatient desires of an illustrious ven- 
geance, to which the death of my father 
gave birth, impetuous children of my resent. 

raent. 
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ment, which my deluded sorrow embraces 
too blindly, you assume too great ao empire 
over my mind. Suffer me to breathe a mo- 
ment, and let me consider the state I am in, 
what I hazard^ and what I would attempt. 
When I behold Caesar in the midst of glory, 
you (I suppose this means, you the impetu- 
ous children of the impatient desires of an 
illustrious vengeance) reproach my melan-* 
choly memory, that my father, massacred 
by his hand, was the first step to the throne 
on which I see him. And when you pre- 
sent me that bloody image, the cause of my 
hiitred, the effect of his rage, I abandon my- 
self to your violent transports, and think 
that for one death I owe him a thousand 
deaths. In the midst of so just an indigna- 
tion I still love Cinna more than I hate Au- 
gustus ; and I find this boiling anger cool, 
when to obey it, I must hazard my lover. 
Yes, Cinna, against myself, myself am angry, 
when I think of the dangers into which I 
precipitate thee. Though to serve me thou 
fearest nothing, to ask thee for blood is to 
expose thine. One beats not down heads 
from so high a place, without drawing upon 

one's 
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one's self a thousand and a thousand storms ; 
the issue is doubtful, the peril is certain. 
The order ill concerted, the opportunity ill 
chosen, may on their author overturn the 
whole enterprise, turn on thee the blow thou 
wouldst strike, and even envelope thee in his 
ruin ; and what thou executest for my sake, 
may crush thee in its fall. Ah I do not run 
into this danger. To ruin yourself, in re- 
venging me, is not to revenge me. That 
heart is too cruel which finds a sweetness in 
that vengeance, which is corrupted by the 
bittemess of sorrow : and one should put in 
the rank of the greatest misfortunes, the 
death of an enemy, which, costs so many 
tears. But can one shed tears when one re- 
venges a father ? Is there a loss which does 
not seem light at that price? And when his 
. assassin dies by our means, ought we to con- 
sider what his death costs us ? Cease, vain 
fears, cease, foolish tenderness, to affect my 
heart with your unworthy weaknesses: and 
thou who producest them by thy superfluous 
anxieties, O love, assist my duty, do not 
combat with it ; to yield to it is thy glory, to 
vanquish it thy disgrace; shew thy self gene- 
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rous, suflFer it to overcome thee. The more 
thou givest to it, the more it will give thee, 
and will triumph only to crown thee/^ 

Such mighty nothings in so strange a stjie 
Amaze th' unlearned, and make the learned smile* 

The second scene of Emilia, and Fulvia 
her friend, is not so absurd as the soliloquy; 
but the answer Emilia gives to Fulvia, who 
urges to her, that the benefits she has re- 
ceived from Augustus, and the credit she has 
with him* should mitigate her resentment, 
shews her disposition to be ungrateful, vio- 
lent, and treacherous. 

Emilie. 

Les bienfaits ne font pas toftjours ce que tu penses ; 
D^une main odieuse ils tiennent lieu d^ofienses : 
Plus nous en prodiguons k qui nous peut hair. 
Plus d'armes nous donnons k qui nous vent trahir. 
11 mVn fait chaque jour sans changer mon courage. 
Je suis cc que j'6tais, & je puis davantage ; 
Et des m£mes pr^sens qu'il verse dans mes mains 
J'achette contre lui Ics esprits des Romains. 
Je recerrais de lui la place de Livie, 
Comme un moyen plus sftr d'attenter k sa vie* 

" Benefits 
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'* Benefits do not always do what you 
think. From an odious hand they are so 
many offences ; the more we bestow upon 
those who hate us, the more arms we furnish 
to those who may betray us. He bestows 
them upon me every day, without changing 
my resolution. I am what I was, and I am 
able to eflfect more ; and with the presents he 
pours into my hands, I purchase the hearts 
of Romans to set them against him. I would 
receive from him the place of Livia, to ob- 
tain surer means to attempt his life.^^ 

The next scene, Cinna enters, and tells 
his furious charmer, that the conspirators 
enter into the plot with as much zeal as if 
they too were serving a mistress. 

Cinna. 

Tons s'y montrent port^s ayec tant d^all^resse, 
Qn'Oa semblent comme moi servir une maitresse. — 
Plat anx dieux que vous-m£me cussiez vQ de quel zile 
Cette troupe entrepend une action si belle ! 
Au seul nom de C^sar, d'Auguste, d'Empereur, 
Vous eussiez yd leura yeux s'enflanuner defureur ; 
£t dans un m£me instant, par un effet contraire, 
J.»eur front pftlir d' horreur, & rougir de coWre. 

Herje 
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Here is a childish play upon words, and 
a mere rant: for^ in those times, neither 
the names of Caesar, Augustus, or Emperor, 
were detested. It was by the monsters, who 
afterwards assumed them, that they were 
rei\dered odious. 

The scene is very long, as we may suppose, 
where such different sentiments and passions 
are to be expressed, as those which belong to 
the lover and conspirator. Cinna assures 
Emilia that he had concealed from his asso^ 
ciates, that to avenge her father and to ob- 
tain her were the motives from which he 
had entered into this conspiracy : 

Rien n'est pour vous k craiodre ; aucun de nos amis 
Jie salt ni vos desseins, ni ce qoi m^est pronus ; 
£t leur parlant tantdt des mis6r& Romaines, 
Je leur ai tfi lamort qui fidt naitre nos haines, 
De peur que mon ardeur touchant vos int^rfits 
D'un si parfidt amour ne trahtt les secrets. 

" There is nothing for you to fear ; none 

of our friends know the designs, nor what is 

promised me. In speaking of the miseries 

of 
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of the Romaiis, I was silent about the death 
which is the cause of our hatred, lest my 
warmth for your interests should betray the 
secrets of such a perfect love/' 

There was not only discretion, but good 
sense in this, for the secrets d'un parfait 
amour might not have been duly attended 
to, or properly reverenced, by a surly band 
of conspirators met to concert measures for 
such a perilous enterprise. In the next 
scene, Augustus sends for Cinna and Maxi- 
mus, to advise with them, whether he shall 
restore liberty to the commonwealth. Here 
we have some respite from the strangp med- 
ley of tender love and dire revenge, and in 
lieu of it, a long political discussion of the 
conveniences and inconveniences of dif- 
ferent modes of government. 

Corneille has borrowed from Dion Cas- 
sius, and transferred to Cinna and Maxi- 
mus, the speeches of Agrippa and Mecaenas, 
when Augustus consulted them, whether he 
should demit his power, and live a private 
man, as Sylla had done. Mr. Fenelon has 

P very 
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very justly censured, as ill suitiog that sioay« 
plicity of style and manner, with wkidi Ai»* 
gustus expressed himaelf, the fdlowing 
lines: 

AUGUSTE^ 

Get empire absolu sur la terre et sur r<Hide> 
Ce pouvoir souverain que j*ai sur tout le monde) 
Cette grandeur sans homes, et cet illustre rang, 
Qui m^a jadis cout6 tant de peine et de sang, 
Enfin tout ce qu^adore en ma baute fortune 
D*un courtisan flateur la presence importune^ 
N'est que de ces beaut^s dout Teclat 6blouit, 
Et qu^on cesse d^aimer si-t6t qu^on en jouit* 

** This absolute empire over the eartlr and 
ocean, this sovereign power that I have over 
the whole world, this greatness without 
limits, and this illustrious rank which has 
heretofore cost me so much labour and so 
much blood ; in fine, all that the trouble- 
some crowd of flattering courtiers adores in 
my high fortune, is but a piece of pageantry 
whose lustre dazzles, and that one ceases to 
admire as soon as one possesses it/' 

Such ostentatious expressions are perfect** 
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If ridiculous to those, who are acquainted 
with the chialracter ofthe speaker : but there 
is another fault much more detrimental to 
the drama ; which is, the aversion we con- 
ceive at the black treachery of Cinna, who, 
when Augustus consults him as his friend^ 
whether he shall lay down his power ^nd re- 
store liberty to the commonwealth, advises 
him not to do it, with a great appearance of 
personal attachment to him, and zeal for 
his country ; but in reality, that he may 
not los6 a pr^teilce to sacrifice him to the 
revenge of Emilia. This holds forth Cinna 
to the spectator as a perfidious friend, a 
wicked counsellor, a profliigate citizen. A 
more atrocious conduct was perhaps never 
ascribed to any characteron the stage, wher« 
the. guilty person was intended to excite in*- 
dignation and abhorrence ; and is therefore 
the most flagrantly absurd, in a case where 
the character is that on which the interest 
ofthe play is to turn. 

Augustus having intimated to Cinna, at 
the conclusion of their conference, that he 
wjis willing to^ give Emilia to him, he be- 

P 2 gins 
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gins then to reflect upon his perfidy, ana 
urges to Maximus the remorse he feels for 
the intended assassination. The poet seems 
to be afraid he has not yet sufficiently dis- 
graced his hero, and therefore makes Maxi- 
mus reply to him thus : 

Maxime. 

Formez vos remors d'ime plus juste cause, 

De vos Inches conseils, qui seuls out nn6bi 

he bonheur renaissaut de notre liberty. . 

C'est Yous seul aujourd'hui qui nous Tayez 6t£t, 

De la main de C^r Brute Teut acoept6e, 

£t n'eut jamais sontkrt qu'un int^rfit 16ger 

De vengeance ou d'amour Vedt remise en danger. 

** Derive your remorse from a juster cause, 
from your base counsels, which alone put a 
stop to the felicity of reviving liberty. TKs 
you alone that have now deprived us of it. 
From the hand of Caesar, Brutus would have 
accepted the liberty of Rome; and never, 
from a paltry interest of love or revenge, 
would have again put it to hazard.^ 

As every movement in this play is to turn 

on 
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on mean and selfish passions; as soon as 
Maximus apprehends his rival is to receive 
Emilia as the reward of his enterprise, he 
suffers his slave to betray the plot to Au- 
gustus. He then endeavours to persuade^ 
Emilia to escape with him. All this is very 
awkwardly conducted. 

It is strange that a dramatic writer should 
not have studied human nature enough to 
perceive, that the only character which can- 
not interest upon the the stage, is that which 
is mean, low, and contemptible. Great spi- 
rits, though of a bad kind, engage our at- 
tention to all their operations, because they 
are capable of producing great events. We 
are curious to see, what the audacious vil- 
lain will dare to do, what the cunning one 
will contrive: but when a man is presented 
to us as a scoundrel, un Idche^ we disdain 
to attend to his actions. However well 
therefore the great scenes of this play may 
be written, considered singly, they are very 
injudiciously managed. We shall now see 
Cinna appear so despicable, that to punish 
him would be below the dignity of Augus- 
tus; 
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tus ; and to retain hingi as a friend, unworthy 
of any man. Augustus, informed by the 
double traitor Maximus, sends for Cinna, 
and reproaches him with every species of 
base ingratitude; tells him he first gave him 
his life, enriched him with the spoils of An- 
tony ; upon every occasion had beeii profuse- 
ly liberal and kind to him; preferred his in- 
terest even to those, who had fought for 
him, and by whose blood he had purchased 
the empire ; and had admitted him, upon 
the death of Mecaenas, into the first place 
in his confidence, Augustus adds too, that 
it was by his advice he retained his power ; 
and aflerall this, says he, you would assas- 
sinate me* Cinna does not barely deny the 
conspiracy, but exclaims, " I, sir, have T such 
a treacherous soul, such a base design !'* 

Augustus cuts him short in this disgrace- 
ful lie, shewing him he has full information 
of the plot; and very justly says, "The li- 
berty of thy country could not be thy object, 
for then thou wouldst not have hindered my 
restoring it. Thou must design therefore 
to reign in my place. Alas! Rome roust be 

unhappy 
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unhappy indeed, if I were the only obstacle, 
and that after my death it should not fall 
into better hands than thine. Learn to know 
what thou art : descend into thyself: thou 
arthonoured, praised, and loved, all tremble 
before thee, so high have I raised thy for- 
tune: but thou wouldst be the pity of those 
who now envy that fortune, if 1 abandoned 
thee to thy own little merit. Contradict me 
if thou canst; tell me what is thy merit, 
what are thy virtues, what are thy glorious 
exploits, wha^ are those rare qualities, by 
which thou couldst pretend to my favour, 
what is it raises thee above the vulgar ? My 
favour is thy only glory ; thy power arises 
from it ; that alone raises and supports thee ; 
it is thaf, not thou, which is respected : 
thou hast neither rank nor credit, but 
what arises from it ; and to let thee fall, 
I need only draw back the hand that sup- 
ports thee/ 



>i 



Quel ^tait ton dessein, et qne pretendais-tu, 
Apr^ m'^oir an tempio h tes pieds abaUa f 
Affranchtr ton pays d*un poaTOtr monarch iqiie ? 
Bi j*ai bien entendii tantdt ta politique, 

Son 
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Son stint dtennais depend d^on sonTenun^ 

Qui pour tout consenrer tienne tout en sa main; 

£t si sa liberty te faisait entreprendie, 

Tu ne m'eusses jamais emp&;h£ de la rendre ; 

TU Taurais accept^ an nom de tout T^tat, 

Sans Touloir raoquerir par nn assassinat. 

Quel '(6tait done ton but ? d* j regner en ma place ? 

D'un etrange maUieur son destin le menace, 

Si pour monter au tr6ne et lui donner la loi, 

Tu ne trouYCs dans Rcxne autre obstacle que moi ; 

Si jusques k ce point son sort est deplorable. 

Que tu sois apr6s moi le plus considerable ; 

Et que ce grand fardeau de Tempire Romain 

Ne puisse apr^s ma mort tomber mieux qu'en ia 1 1 

Apprens k te connaitre, et descens en toi«m£me. 

On t'honore dans Rome, on te courtise, on t'aime ; 

Chacun tremble sous toi, chacun t*offire des tceux ; 

Ta fortune est bien haut, tu peux ce que je veuxe ; 

Maistu ferats piti^, m6mei ceux quMle irrtte, 

Si je t^abandonnais k ton peu de merite. 

Ose ma d^mentir, dis^moi ce que tu vaux, 

Conte DEioi tes vertus, tes glorieux travaux, 

Lcs rar^ quaCt^s pur ok t^ m'as d0 plaire, 

£t tout cf qui t'eieye au-dcaw du nilgaire. 

Ma faveur fiut ta^oire, & ton pouvoir en vien ; - 

fMt senle V elcve, & seule te sQuticnt, 

C'es 
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C^est die qu'on adore, et nan pas ta persoone, 
Ta n'as cr^it ni rang qu'autant qu'eUe t'en donne ; 
Et poor te fiure choir je n'aurais anjovurd'hni 
Qu' a r^rer la main qui senle est toa appui. 

Emilia enters, and behaves with the most 
insolent pride, undaunted assurance, and 
unfeeling ingratitude ; and declares to Au- 
gustus, that so long as she is handsome 
enough to get lovers, she shall never want 
enemies. Augustus still adheres to his plan 
of clemency, (for that too is plan, and the 
result of prudent deliberation, not of gene- 
rous magnanimity;) he pardons Maxin^us, 
forgives Cinna in spite of his unworthiness, 
and bestows upon him Emilia and the con* 
sulship. Emilia is at last mitigated, and 
modestly tells Augustus, that heaven has 
ordained a change in the commonwealth, 
since it |has changed her heart. What is 
there in all this that can move either pity or 
terror ? In what is it moral, in what is it 
interesting, where is it pathetic ? 

It is a common errOT, in the plan of Cor- 
neille's tragedies, that the interest of the 

piece 
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piece turns upon some unkirawn person^ 
^eneraUjr a haughty princess; so that instead 
of the representation ofanimpOTtantevent, 
and the characters of illustrious persons, the 
business of the drama is the love-intrigue of 
a termagant lady, who, if she is a Roman, 
insults th^ Barbarians, if ^e is a Barbarian, 
braves the Roman? ; and even to her lover 
is insolent and fierce. Were such a person 
to be produced on our theatre, she would be 
taken for a mad podfess escaped from her 
keepers in Bedlam, who, fancying herself a 
queen, was ranting, and delivering her 
mandates in rhyme upon the stage. All the 
excuse that can be made for Corneille in 
such representations is, that characters like 
these, dignified indeed with nobler senti* 
ments, were admired in the romances, 
where the manners of chivalry are exag- 
gerated. By the insitutions of chivalry, 
every valiant knight professed a peculiar de- 
votion to the fair sex, in whose cause, as the 
champion of the defenceless, and protector 
of the oppressed, he was always ready to 
lake arms. A lady's interest being often the 
object, and sometimes her person the prize 

1 of 
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of a combat, s^ie was supposed to iospire his 
courage; and, as he was to be not less dis- 
tinguished for politeness than valour, he 
affected bA air of submissire obedience, while 
she, by the courtesy of knighthood, was al- 
lowed to assume a style of superiority and 
command. To carry these manners into 
ancient Greece and Rome, and weave theni 
into a conspiracy there, betrays want of 
judgment. This drama is carried on in the 
strain of romance. The lady enjoins her 
lover to kill Augustus: that adventure 
achieved, he is to hope for her hand ; his 
glory is to be derived from her acknowled- 
ging him worthy of it; she is continually 
exhorting him to deserve the honour of be- 
ing beloved by her. The fate of Augustus, 
of the Roman empire, all the duties of the 
citizen and the friend, are to depend on her 
decision. She says to Augustus, when he 
has discovered the conspiracy, as a sufficient 
vindication of her lover. 

Qui, tout ce qa'il a fait, U Pa fait pour meplaire, 
£t j'en itoiBy seigneur, la cause et le salalre. 

The author certainly intended to recom- 
mend 
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mend Cinna to his spectatore merely a&a loyal 
laver^ according to the phrase oi romance : 
in every other light he appears contemptible^ 
and inde^ suffers himself to be used with 
the greatest contempt and indignity. As 
Shakspeare laboured to shew that the mo* 
tives of Brutus were untinctured by any bad 
passion ; every movement in the mind of 
Cinna has on the contrary the character of 
baseness^ and whether he conspires^ or whe- 
ther he repents of it, he is still, as he ac- 
knowledges himself to be, 

Un esprit malheuieox, 
Qui ne finme qn'en lioke un desaein gimtma. 

From this unhappy wretch, who basely 
conceives a generous design, let us turn to 
Brutus. There we shall see the different 
judgment and genius of the artists. Brutus 
^and Cinna are drawn in the same situation, 
conspiring against the foremost man of all 
this world : in the one we have the features 
and complexion of a villain, in the other 
the high-finished form of a noble patriot 
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JULIUS CiESAR- 

The Tragedies of Cinaa, and Julius 
Csraar, are each of them the representation 
of a conspiracy ; but it cannot be denied 
that our countryman has been by £Eur more 
judicicMis in his choice of the story. An 
abortive scheme, in which some people of 
obscure fame were engaged, and even in 
whom, as they are represented, the enter- 
prise was pardoned, more from contempt of 
their abilities and power, than the clemency 
of the emperor, makes a poor figure in con* 
trast with that conspiracy, which, formed 
by the first characters in Rome, effected the 
destruction of the greatest man the world 
ever produced, and was succeeded by the 
most memorable consequences. History fur* 
nishes various examples of men of base and 
treacherous natures, of dissolute manners, 
ruined fortunes, and lost reputations, uniting 
in horrid association to destroy their prince* 

Ambition 
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Ambition often cute iteelf a bloody way to 
greatness. — Exasperated misery sometimes 
plunges its desperate dagger in the breast of 
the oppressor. The cabal of a court, the 
mutiny of a camp, the wild zeal of fana- 
tics, have, too frequently produced events of 
that nature. But this conspiracy was formed 
of very different element*. It was the genius 
of Rome, the righte of her constitution, the 
spirit of her laws, that rose against the am- 
bition of Caesar ; they steeled the heart, and 
whetted the dagger of the mild, the virtuous, 
the gentle Brutus, to give the mortal wound, 
not to a tyrant, who had fastened fetters on 
his fellow-citizens, but to the conqueror, 
who had made almost the whole world wear 
their chains; and who was then preparing 
to subdue the only empire that remained 
unsubjected to them. 

Can there be a subject more worthy «of 
the Tragic Muse, than an action so impor- 
tant in its consequences, and unparalleled in 
all its circumstances? How is our curiosity 
excited, to discover what could engage the 
man of virtue in an enterprise of such a 

2 terrible 
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teirible kind; and why, after its accom- 
plishment, instead of being stigmatized with 
the name of conspirator and assassin, the 
decrees of an august senate, and the voice 
of Rome, unite to place him one of the first 
on the roll of patriots ; and the successor 
of the murdered Caesar, who devoted to de- 
struction the most illustrious men 6f Rome, 
durst not offer violation to the statue of 
Brutus ! 

To create, in the English spectator, the 
same reverence for him, it is necessary we 
should be made to imbibe those doctrines, 
aujd to adopt those opinions, by which he 
himself was actuated. We must be in the 
very capitol of Rome ; stand at the base of 
Pompey's statue, surrounded by the effigies 
-of their patriots; we must be taught to 
adore the images of Junius Brutus, the Ho- 
ratii, Decii, Fabii, and all who had offered 
dear and bloody sacrifice to the liberty of 
their country, in order to see this action in 
the point of view in which it offered itself 
to the deliberation of Brutus, and in which 
it was beheld by thcwc^, who judged of it 

Q when 
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when done. To the very scene, to the very 
time, therefore, does our poet transport us : 
at Rome, \\re become Romans ; vre are af- 
fected by their manners ; we are caught by 
their enthusiasm. But what a variety of imi- 
tations were there to be made by the artist 
to effect this I and who but Shakspeare was 
capable of such a task ? A poet of ordinary 
genius would have endeavoured to interest 
us for Brutus, by the means of some ima- 
gined fond mother, or fonder mistress. But 
can a few female tears wipe out the stains of 
assassination ? A base conspirator, a vile 
assassin, like the wretched Cinna, of Gor- 
neille, would Brutus have appeared to us, 
if the same feeble arts only had been exert- 
ed for him. It is for the gienuine son of 
ancient Rome, the lover of the liberty of his 
country, that we are interested. A concern 
for him, mixed with compassion for any other 
person, would only, from these discordant 
sentiments, have excited some painful emo- 
tions in the spectator. Indeed, the com- 
mon aim of tragedy-writers seerbs to be 
merely to make us uneasy, for some reason 
or other, during the drama. They take any 

thing 
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thing lo be tragedy, in which there are 
great persons, and much lamentation ; but 
our poet never represents an action of one 
sort, and raises emotions and passions of 
another sort. He excites the sympathies, and 
the concern, proper to the story. The passion 
of love, or maternal affection, may afford good 
subjects for a tragedy. In the fables of Phae- 
dra and Merope, those sentiments belong to 
the action ; but they had no share in the re- 
solution taken to kill Ceesar ; and, if they 
are made to interfere, they adulterate the 
imitation; if to predominate, they spoil it. 
Our author disdains the legerdemain trick 
of substituting one passion for another. He 
is the great magician who can call forth pas- 
sions of any sort. If they are such as time 
has destroyed, or custom extinguished, he 
summons from the dead those souls in whicli 
they once existed. Having sufficiently en- 
larged on the general scope of our author 
in this play, we will now consider it in the 
derail. 

The first scene is in the streets of Rome. 
The Tribunes chide the people forgathering 

Q 2 together 
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together to do honour to Caesar's triumph. 
As certain decorums were unknown to the 
writers of Shakspeare's days, hesulFers some 
poor mechanics to be too loquacious. As it 
was his business to depress the character of 
Caesar, and render his victory over his illus- 
trious rival as odious as possible, he judici- 
ously makes one of the Tribunes thus address 
himself to the people : 

Marullus. 

Wherefore rejoice ? what conquest brings he home i 

What tributaries follow him to Rome, 

To grace in captive bonds his> chariot wheds ? 

You blocks, jou stones, jou worse than senseless things, 

O you hard hearts ! yon cruel men of Rome ! 

Knew you not Pompey ? Many a time and oft 

Have you climbM up to walls and battlements, 

To towers and windows, yea to chimney-tops. 

Your in£uits in your aims, and there haye sat 

The live-long day with patient expectation. 

To see great Pompey pass the streets of Rome; 

And when you saw his chariot but appear. 

Have you not made an universal shout, 

Tliat Tyber trembled underneath his banks 

To hear the rcfdication of your sounds, 

Made 
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Made ip his conciiye shores.? 

And do you now put on your best attire ? 

And do you now cull out an holiday ? 

And do you now strew flowers in his way, 

That comes in triumph over Pompey's blood ? 

B^one^ 

Run to your houses, fell upon your knees, 
Pray to the Gods to intermit the plague 
That needs must light on this ingratitude. 

The next speech expresses the general ap- 
prehension of Caesar's assuming too great a 
degree of power. 

Flatius. 

Let no images 
Be hung with Caesar's trc^hies. I'll about, 
And driye away the vulgalr from the streets : 
So do you too, where you perceive them thick. 
These growing feathers, pluckt from Caesar's wing, 
Will make him fly an ordinary pitch ; 
Who else would soar aboye the view of men, 
And keep us all in servile fearfuhiess. 

The second scene is the course at the 
Lupercal games, in which Antony appears 
the humble courtier of Caesar. A soothsayer 
bids him beware the Ides of March. 

In 
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In the thitd scene there is a dialogue 
between Brutus and Cassius, in which the 
latter tenderly reproaches Brutus, that his 
countenance is not so open and cordial to 
him as formerly ; to this the other replies^ 
he has some inward discontent, • 

And that poor Brutus, with himself at war, 
Forgets the shews of love to other men. 

This intimation of discontent encourages 
Cassius to try to incense Brutus against the 
growing power of Caesar. On the shouts 
of ihe mob, Brutus expresses his fear that 
theyare making Caesar king; this encourages 
Cassius to proceed in his design. He makes 
two speeches, in which he appears envious 
and malignant to Caesar, of whom he speaks 
as men do, who, unwilling to confess the 
qualities that give superiority to a rival, 
dwell with malice on those petty circum- 
stances, by which he is not distinguished 
from ordinary men. The French critic is 
much offended at this scene, and says, it is 
not in the style of great men. The language 
of envy is always low. The speeches of Cas- 
sius express well his envious and peevish 

temper, 
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temper, and make him a foil to set off to 
advantage the more noble mind of Brutus. 
Cassius endeavours to stimulate Brutus to 
oppose the encroachments of Caesar on the 
liberty of Rome, by setting before him its 
first deliverer, the great Junius Brutus ; a 
name revered by every Roman, but un- 
doubtedly adored by his descendants. 

This is truly imitation, when the poet 
gives us the just copies of all circumstances 
that accompanied the action he represents. 
Gorneille's dramas are fantastic composi- 
tions, void of historical truth, imitation of 
character, or representation of manners. 
Some few lines from Seneca, ingrafted into 
the Cinna, have given it reputation. For, 
however custom may have taught a very in- 
genious and polite people to endure the in- 
sipid scenes of Vamoreux et Vamoureuse^ the 
fault has been in the poets, not the spec- 
tators : all their critics have strongly con- 
demned this mode of writing ; and the pub- 
lic, by its approbation of this piece on ac- 
count of the scenes between Augustus and 
Cinna, shews plainly how much dialogues 

of 
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of a noble and manly kind would please. 
Unhappily, Seneca's Augustus makes the 
Cinna of Corneille appear too mean and 
little. These borrowed ornaments never will 
assort perfectly well with the piece ; they 
break in upon the harmony of sentiment, 
and the proportion of characters, and fall 
greatly short of the easy propriety, and be- 
coming grace, of a perfect set of imitations 
designed for and fitted to the work, as in 
this tragedy of Julius Caesar, where all the 
characters appear in due degrees of subordi* 
nation to the hero of the piece. Our Poet, 
to interest us the more for Brutus, takes 
every occasion to make Cassius a foil for 
him. In the next scene he is represented 
by Caesar in an unamiable light ; the oppor- 
tunity of so fit an occasion is taken, to make 
some fine reflections on the malignant and 
envious nature of men, not softened by the 
joys of mirth, and the endearing intercourse 
of social pleasures. 

Cmsau. cTo Antony, apart.) 
Let me have men about me that are fet, 
Sleek*headed men^ and such as sleep a-nights : 

2 Yon 
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Ycm Cassias has alaaa and Uuagrj k>ak ; 

He thinks too much. Such men are dan^rous. 

Antony. 
Fear him npt, Cassar^ he's B0i dangerous ; 
He is a noble Romaa, and well given. 

CfSAB. 

Woold he were &Mer. But I fear him nott 

T^ if my name were liable to fear, 

I do not know the man I should avoid, 

So soon as ihat ^aie Cassius. He reads much ; 

He is a great observer ; and he looks 

Quite through the deeds of men. He loves no plajra, 

Asthou do'st, Antony ; he hears no musick ; 

Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort, 

As if he mock'd himself, and scom'd his spirit, 

That ccmld be mov'dto smile at any thing. 

Such men as he be never at heart's ease. 

Whilst they behold a greater than themselves ; 

And therefbce are they very dangerous. 

Catca's blunt recital of the offer of a 
crown to Caesar, in the next scene, is much 
censured by the critic^ accustomed to the 
decorums of the French theatre. It is not 
improbable the poet might have in his eye 
some person of eminence in his days, who 

was 
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was distinguished by such manners. Many 
allusions and imitations which please at the 
time, are lost to posterity, unless they point 
at transactions and persons of the first conse- 
quence. Whether we approve such a cha- 
racter on the stage or not, we must allow his 
narration represents the designs of Caesar's 
party, and the aversion of the Roman peo- 
ple to that royalty, which he affected ; and 
it was right to avoid engaging the parties 
in more deep discburse, as Shakspeare in- 
tended, by a sort of historical process, to 
shew how Brutus was led on to that act, to 
which his nature was averse. 

The first scene of the second act presents 
Brutus debating with himself, upon the 
point on which Cassius had been urging him. 
Cassius in his soliloquy, scene third, act first, 
seems to intimate, that resentment had a 
share in his desire to take off Caesar. Brutus, 
on the contrary, informs us, that no personal 
motives sway him, but such as are derived 
from an hereditary aversion to tyranny, and 
the pledge, which the virtue of his ancestors 
had given the commonwealth, that a Bru- 

3 tus 
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tu9 would not suffer a king in Rome ; these 
considerations compel him to take the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Brutus. 
It m^ beby his death ; and, for my part, 
I know no personal cause to spurn at him ; 
Put for the general. He would be crown'd : 
How that might change his nature, there's the question. 
It is the bright day that brings forth the adder; 
And that craves wary walking : Crown him — that— 
And then I grant we put a sting In him, 
That at his will wt may do danger with. 
Tli* abuse of greatness is, when it disjoins 
Remorse from power : and to speak truth of Caesar, 
I have not known when his afiections sway'd 
More than his reason. But 'tis a common proof, 
That lowliness is young ambition's ladder^ 
"Whereto the climber upward turns his &ce : 
But when he once attains the upmost round. 
He then unto the ladder turns his back. 
Looks in the clouds, scorning the base d^rees 
By which he did ascend. So Caesar may; 
Then lest he may^ prevent. 

How averse he is to the means, by which 

he 
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he is to tleliver his country from the dan- 
ger apprehended, appears in the followiog 
words : 

Bbutub. 
Since Cassias first did wbet me agaiost Caesar, 
I haye not slept. 

Between tbe actii^ of a dieadfiil thing, 
Ajid the first motimi, aU tbeinterim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream : 
The genius, and the mortal instruments. 
Are then in council ; and the state of man. 
Like to a little kingdom, snfiers then 
The nature of an insurrection. 

Disguise and concealipent are so abhorrent 
from the open ingenuousness of his nature, 
that righteous as he thinks the cause, in 
which he is going to engage, on hearing his 
friends are come to him muffled up at mid- 
night, he cannot help breaking out in the 
following manner : 

B&UTUS. 

OCaoagigadjl 

Sham'st thou to shew thj dangerous brow by night. 
When evils are most free? O then, by day 
Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough. 

To 
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To mask thy ouxtttioiis visage ? Seek none, Cottsq^Uracj, 

Hidek iB smites and afiabUity ; 

For if thoa put thy native semWance oni 

Not Eidbm itsdf were dim enongh 

To hide thee ftom prevention. 

Brutus rises far above his friend and associ- 
ate Cassius, when, with a noble disdain, he 
rejects his proposal of swearing to their re- 
solution. 

Brutus. 

No, not on oath. If not the fece of men. 

The safierance of our souls, the time's abuse. 

If these be motives weak, break off betimes^ 

And ev'ry man hence to his idle bed ; 

So let highlighted tyranny rage on. 

Till each man drop by lottery. But if these, 

As I am suic they do, btor fire enough 

To kindle cowards, and to steel with valour 

The melting spirits of women ; then, countrymen. 

What need weimy spur, but our own cause, 

To i»ick us to redress ? what other bond, 

Than secret Romans, that have spoke the word. 

And willnot palter i and what other oath, 

Than bonesty to honesty engaged, 

That 
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That this shall be, or we wiUfellforit? 

Swear priests, and cowards, and men cantdomi) 

Old feeble carrions, and such sufferii^soak 

That wdcome wrcHigs : unto bad causes swear 

Such creatures as men doubt ; but do not stam 

The even virtue <^ our enterprise, 

Nor th' insuppressiye mettle of oar spirits, 

To think, tiiat or our cause, or our perfinrmance. 

Did need an oath ; when every dtop of blood 

That every Roman bears, and nobly bears, 

Is guilty of a several bastardy. 

If he doth break the smallest particle 

Of any promise that hath past from him. 

Is it not wonderful to see a poor player thus 
ennoble the sentiments, and give full expan-- 
sion to the magnanimity of the man styled 
the Deliverer of Rome ? 

Mr. Voltaire is so little sensible of the 
noble delicacy of this speech, that he says 
the conspirators are not Romans, but a par- 
cel of country-fellows of a former age who 
conspire in a tippling-house. — Surely there 
is no partiality in saying our author has 
given to Brutus Roman sentiments, with a 
tincture of the Platonic philosophy ; and, 

besides 
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besides these more general characteristics, 
has added many nice touches, which specify 
his personal qualities. We behold on the 
stage the Marcus Brutus of Plutarch rendered 
more amiable and more interesting. A pe- 
culiar gentleness of manners, and deHcacy 
of mind, distinguish him from all the other 
conspiratOTs ; and we cannot refuse to concur 
with the confession of his enemies, and the 
words of Antony. 

Antokt. 

Thb was the noblest Roman of them aU : 

All the conspinJUxsy saye only he, 

Did that they did in envy of great Ccesar ; 

He, only, in a general honest thought. 

And common good to all, made one of them. 

His life was gentle, and the elements 

So mix'd in him, that Nature might stand up. 

And say to all the world, This was a man ! 

The following soliloquy, prophetic of the 
civil war, subsequent to the death of Caesar, 
spoken by Antony addressing himself to thte 
dead body, is sublime and solemn. 

Antony. 
O pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth, 

That 
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That I am tatA and geiKtfe with tkeBeteldien. 

Tboa an the roips of the BoUest uMUi) 

That eyer liyed in the tide i^iimtB. 

Woe to the hand that shed this cosily Mood ! 

Over thy wounds now do 1 pio^iesy^ 

Which, like dumb mouths, do ope their nil^' ^V^ 

To beg the voice and utterance of my tongue, 

A curse shall light upon the limhs of men.; 

Domestic fury, and fierce ciyU strife. 

Shall cumber all the parts of Italy ; 

Blood and destruction shall be so in use, 

And dreadful objects so fiuniliar, 

That mothers shall but smfle, if hen they behold 

Their infiuits quarter'd with the hands of War : 

All pity choak'd with custom of fell deeds ; 

And Caesar's ^irit raging for revenge. 

With Ax£ by his side come hot from hell. 

Shall in these con&ies, with a monarch's voice, 

Cry I(avock, and let slip the dogs of war. 

This speech shews the secret enmity An- 
lonj bears to the conspirators, and prepares 
us for the inflammatory oration, which at 
the obsequies of Caesar he pronounces before 

the people. 1 shall cite it at length, for 

as this tragedy has been brought by Mr. 

Voltaire 
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Voltaire into a comparison with the Cinna 
of Corneille, and he is pleased to call our 
English piece a monstrous spectacle, and 
takes not the least notice of a speech which 
may be considered as one of the finest pieces 
of rhetoric that is extant, I am desirous to 
set it before the reader. It is presumed that 
he will hardly find any thing monstrous in 
its form, or absurd in its matter, but quite 
the reverse. I suppose a popular address 
and manner, in an oration designed for the 
populace, .would be deemed the most proper 
by the best critics in the art of rhetoric. 

Antony. 

Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears. 

I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 

The evil that men do, lives after them. 

The good is oft interred with their bones ; 

So kt it be with Gaesar ! Noble Brutus 

Hath told you, Caesar was ambitious : 

If it were so, it was a grievous fault, 

And grievously hath Caesar answered it. 

Here, under leave of Brutus, aod the rest, 

(For Brutus is an honourable man, 

So are they all, all honourable men,) 

R Come 
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Come I to speak in Caesar's funeral. 
He was my friend, foithful and just to me ; . 
But Brutus sajrs, he was ambitious ; 
And Brutus is an honourable man. 
He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill ; 
Did this in^pesar seem ambitious ? 
When that the poor have cry'd, Caesar hath wept ; 
Ambition diould be made of sterner stuff, 
Y^ Brutus says, he was ambitious. 
And Brutus is an honourable man. 
You all did see, that on die Lupa'cal 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 
Which he did thrice refuse. Was this ambition ? 
Yet Brutus says, he was ambitious; 
And, sure, he is an honourable man. 
1 speak not, to disprove what Brutus spoke. 
But here I am to speak what I do know* 
You all did love him once, — not without cause ; 
What cause widi-holds you then to noum for him ? 
O judgment ! diou art fled to brutish beasts, 
. And men have lost their reason. Bear with me. 
My heart is in the coffin there with Ctesajr, 
And I must pause till it come back to me. 

1 Plebeian. 
Methioks, there 1^ much reason in his saying, See. 

Antony. 
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AiiToiir, 
But yesterday the word oi Caesar might 
Hare stood against the wodd ; now lies he there, 
And none so poor todo himrererenoe. 

masters ! if 1 were to disposed to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

1 should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong, 
Who, you all know, are honourable men. 

I will not do them wrong: I rather choose 
To wrong the dead^to wfong mysdf and you. 
Than 1 will wrong such honourable men. 
But here's a parchment, with the seal of Caosar, 
I found it in his closet, 'tis his will ; 
Let but the commons hear this testament, 
(Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read,) 
And they would go and kiss dead Cassar's wounds, 
And dip their napkins in his sacred blood : 
Yea, b^ a hair of him for memory. 
And dying, mention it within their wills, 
Bequeatiiing it as a rich legacy 
Unto their issue. 

4 Plebeian. 
We'll hear the will ; read it, Mark Antony. 

All. 
The will the will. We will hear Cssar's will. 

Antony. 
Have patience, gentle friends, I must not read it ; 

R2 It 
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It is not meet you know how Caesar loy'd you. 
You are not wood, you are not stones, but men ; 
And, being men, hearing the will of Caesar, 
It win inflame you, it will make you mad. 
'Tis good you know not, that you are his heirs ; 
For if you should, O what would ccme of it ? 

4 Plbbeiav. 
Read the will, we will hear it, Antony, Sec. 

Amtont. 
Win you be patient? will you stay a while? 
I have o'ershot myself, to tall you of it. 
I fear, I wrong the honourable men. 
Whose daggers have stabbed Caesac 1 do fear it. 

4 Plebeian. 
They were traitcnrs, &c. 

Antony. 
You wiU compel me then to read the wiU ? 
Then make a ring idx>ut the corpse of Caesar, 
And let me shew you him, that made the wiU. 
ShaU I descend ? and will you give me leave? 

All. 
Comedown. 

5 Plebeian. 

You shaU have leave. 
Antony. 
If you have tears^ prepare to shed them now. 

You 
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Yoa all do know this mantle ; I remember 
The first time ever Gssar put it on, 
'Twas on a summer's evening in his tent, 
That day he overcame die Nervii. 
Look ! in this place ran Cassius* dagger through ; 
See, what a rent the envious Casca made ; 
Through this, the wdl-beloved Brutus stabb'd; 
And as he pluck'd his cursed steel away, 
Mark, how the blood of Caesar followed it ! 
As rushing out of doors, to be resolv'd, 
If Brutus so unkindly knock'd, or no: 
For ftrutus, as you know, was Caesar's angel, 
Judge, oh you gods ! how dearly Csuai lov'd him: 
This was the most unkindest cut oi all ; 
For when the noble Caesar saw him stab, 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitors' arms. 
Quite vanquish'd him; then burst his migh^ heart ; . 
And, in his mantle muflUng up hb fiice. 
Even at the base of Pcnnpey 's statue. 
Which all the while ran blood, great Caesar fell. 
O what a fall was there, my countrymm! 
Then I, and you, and all of us fidl down; 
Whilst bloody treason flourish'd over us. 
O, now you weep! and I perceive you feel 
The dint of pity; these are gracious drops. 
Kind souls! what, weep you wh^ you but bdudd 

Our 
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Our Caesmr^byetftiue wounded! look yoa here I 
Here is himself, marred as you see bj traiton. 
I Plebeian. 

piteous spectacle ! 

Amtont. 
Good firi^ids, sweetfirieods, let me not stir you up 
To subh a snddoi flood crf'muiiny : 
They that have done this deed are honouraUe* 
What private griefs they have, alas ! I know not, 
That made them do it; they are wise and honourable; 
And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 

1 come not, firiends, to steal away your hearts 
I am no orator, as Brutus is. 

But, as you know me all, a phun blunt man 

That love my friend ; and that they know full well. 

That giyemepidiiic leave to speak of him; 

F<Mr I have ndther wit, nor wcnrds, nor worth, 

Acticm nor utterance, ntx the power of speech, 

Tostir men^s blood; I only speak right on. 

I teH yon that which you yourselves do know; 

Shew you sweet C«ar's wounds, poor, poor, dumb 

mouths! 

And bid them speak finr me. But were I Brutus, 

And Brutus Antony, theie were an Antony 

Would rufle up your ^irits, and put a tongue 

In every wound <tf Caesar, that should move 

The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny • 

All. 
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All. 
We'll mutiny. 

Antony. 
Why, friends, you go to do you know not what. 
Wherein hath Caesar thus deserved your loves ? 
Alas ! you know not. I must not tell you then. 
You have forgot the will 1 told you of. 

All. 
Most true, — the will. — Let's stay, and hear the will. 

, Antony. 

Here is the will, and under Caesar's seal. 
To every Roman citizen he gives, 
To every several man, seventy-five drachmas. 

S Plebeian. 
Most noble Caesar ! 

Antony. 
Moreover, he hath left you all his walks. 
His private arbours, and new-planted orchards. 
On that side Tiber ; he hath left them you 
And to your heirs for ever ; common pleasures, 
To walk abroad, and recreate yourselves. 
Here was a Caesar ! 

Is there any oration extant, in which the 
topics are more skilfully selected for the 
minds and temper of the persons, to whom 
it is spoken ? Does it not by the most gentle 

gradations 
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gradations arrive at the point to which it 
was directed ? Antony first soothes his au- 
dience by assuring them, that Caesar loved 
the poor, and sympathized with their dis- 
tresses: by reminding them, that he hadre- 
lected the proflered crown, he removes, from 
their shallow understandings, all apprehen- 
sion of that ambition in him, which the con- 
spirators alledged as the motive of their act: 
after these managements he proceeds fur- 
ther, and tells them of the Will. There is a 
delicate touch in the observation, that Caesar 
received the mortal wound in the very 
mantle he wore the day in which he had 
gained a victory over the Nervii, the fiercest 
of their enemies. He excites tender pity, 
by mentioning the stab given by his beloved 
Brutus. The remark that he fell as a victim 
at the feet of Pompey's statue, whom the 
lower sort considered as of a party unfavour- 
able to them, is another happy stroke in this 
piece. I am sorry that I must differ from 
the opinion of our commentator, who thinks 
the. words " O what a fall was there!" re- 
lated to that circumstance : it seems rather 
to refer to what immediately follows : 

Aktont. 
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Antony. 
Then I, and you, and all of us fell down : 
Whilst bloody treason flourish'd over us. 

Meaning how the general state of the re-, 
public was affected by the fall of so great a 
man. As the illiterate people are afraid of 
being imposed upon by the arts of the learUf- 
ed and the eloquent, he very judiciously 
iEi^sures them he is no orator* The refine- 
ments of the French theatre, possibly, would 
not endure the mob of plebeians, that ap- 
pear in this scene. The fickle humour of 
the people, and the influence of eloquence 
upon their minds, are truly exhibited ; and 
I must own, as the imitation is so just, 
though the original may be called mean, I 
think it is not to be entirely conden^ned : one 
might perhaps wish the part of the mob had 
been shorter. The miserable conceit of 
Caesar's blood rushing out of the wound, to 
ask who so unkindly knocked, is indefen- 
sible. The repetition of the words, ho- 
nourable men, is perhaps too frequent, as at 
last it is too apparently ironical. 

The oration of Bratus, in many parts, is 

quaint « 
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quaint and affected ; an unhappy attempt^ 
as the learned commentator observes, to 
imitate that brevity and simplicity of ex- 
pression, of which this noble Roman was a 
professed admirer. Our author, who fol- 
lowed with great exactness every circum- 
stance mentioned in Plutarch, would pro- 
bably have attempted to give to Antony the 
pomp of Asiatic eloquence, if his good sense 
had not informed him, that, to be pathetic, 
it is necessary to be simple. 

The quarrelbetween Brutus and Cassius 
does not by any means deserve the ridicule 
thrown upon it by tlie French critic. The 
characters of the men are well sustained. It 
is natural, it is interesting ; but it rather 
retards than brings forward the catastrophe, 
and is useful only in setting Brutus in a 
good light. A sublime genius, in all its 
operations, sacrifices little things to great, 
and parts to the whole. Modern criticism 
dwells on minute articles. The principal 
object of our Poet was to interest the spec- 
tator for Brutus ; to do this he was to shew, 
that kis temper was the farthest imaginable 

from 
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from any thing ferocious or sanguinary ; and 
by his behaviour to his wife, his friends, 
his servants, to demonstrate, that out of re- 
spect to public liberty, he made as difficult 
a conquest over his natural disposition, as 
his great predecessor had done for the like 
cause over natural affection. Clemency and 
humanity add lustre to the greatest hero ; 
but here these sentiments determine the 
whole character of the man and the colour 
of his deed. The victories of Alexander, 
Hannibal, and Caesar, whether their wars 
were just or unjust, must obtain for them 
the laurel wreath, which is the ambition of 
conquerors : but the act of Brutus, in kill- 
ing Ceesar, was of such an ambiguous kind, 
as to receive its denomination from the mo- 
tive by which it was suggested : it is that 
which must fix upon him the name of pa- 
triot or assassin. Our author, therefore, 
shews great judgment in taking various 
opportunities to display the softness and 
gentleness of Brutus: the little circumstance 
of his forbearing to awaken the servant who 
was playing to him on the lute, is very 
beautiful ; for one cannot conceive, that he 

whose 
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whose tender humanity respected the slum- 
ber of his boy Lucilius, would from maHce 
or cruelty have cut short the important and 
illustrious course of Caesar's life. 

Shakspeare seems to have aimed at giving 
an exact representation on the stage, of all 
the events and characters comprehended in 
Plutarch's life of Marcus Brutus ; and he 
has wonderfully executed his plan. One 
may perhaps wish, that a writer, possessed of 
all the magic of poetical powers, had not 
so scrupulously confined himself within the 
limits of true history. The regions of ima- 
j^ination, in which the poet is allowed an 
arbitrary sway, seems his proper dominion. 
There he reigns like Pluto over shadows 
huge and terrible, of mighty and august ap- 
pearance, but yielding and unresisting. The 
terra firma of real life, and the open day- 
light of truth, forbid many pleasing delu- 
sions, and produce difficulties too stubborn 
to yield to his art. On this solid foundation, 
however, our author knew he could always 
establish a strong interest for his piece. Great 
knowledge of the human heart had inform* 

ed 
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ed him, how easy it is to excite a sympathy 
with things believed real. He knew too, 
that curiosity is a strong appetite, and that 
every incident connected with a great event, 
and every particularity belonging to a great 
character, engages the spectator. He wrote 
to please an untaught people, guided wholly 
by their feelings, and to those feelings he 
applied : and they are often touched by cir- 
cumstapces that have not dignity and splen- 
dour enough to please the eye accustomed 
to the specious miracles of ostentatious art, 
and the nice selection of refined judgment. 
If we blame his making the tragic muse too 
subservient to the historical, we must at 
least allow it to he much less hurtful to the 
effect of his representation upon the pas- 
sions, jthan the liberties taken by many 
poets to represent well-known characters 
and events, in lights so absolutely differentr 
from whatsoever universal fame, and the 
testimony of ages, had taught us to believe 
of them, that the mind resists the new 
impression attempted to be made upon 
it. Shakspeare, perhaps not injudiciously, 
thought that it was more the business of the 

dramatic 
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dramatic writer to excite sympathy than ad- 
miration; aad that to acquire an empire 
over the passions, it was well yirovth while to 
relinquish some pretensions to excellencies 
of less eflSciency on the stage. 

As it was Shakspeare's intention to make 
Brutus his hero, he has given a disadvan- 
tageous representation of Caesar, and thrown 
an air of pride and insolence into his be- 
haviour, which is intended to create an ap- 
prehension in the spectator of his disposition 
to tyrannize over his fellow-citizens. In 
this haughty style he answers the petitions 
of Metellus Cimber, and the other conspi- 
rators, for the repeal of Publius Cimber's 
banishment : the speech suits the purpose of 
the poet, but is very bleuneable if compared 
with the historical character of the speaker, 
which ought certainly to have been more 
attended to. It will divert the English reader 
to see what Mr. Voltaire assures us to be a 
faithful translation of this speech; and I will 
therefore give the original and translation. 
When Metellus is going to fall at Ccesar's 
feet, he says to him: 

CjB9ILR. 
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1 mast prevent thee, Cimber. 
These croachings and these lowlj curtesies 
Might fire die blood of ordinary men. 
And turn pre«ordinance and first decree 
Into the law of children. Be not fond, 
To think that Cssar bears such rebel blood, 
That will be thaw'd from the true quality 
With that which melteth fools ; I mean, sweet words. 
Low-crooked curt'sies, and base spaniel-fowning. 
Thy brother by decree is banish'd ; 
If thou dost bend, and pray, and fawn for him, 
I spurn thee like a cur out of my way. 
Know, Caesar doth not wrong ; nor without cause 
WiU he be satisfied. 

Ce'sar. 
Cimber, je t'avertis que ces prostememens, 
Ces genuflexions, ces basses flateries, 
Peuyent sur un coeur foible avoir quelquepouvoir, 
Et changer quelquefois I'ordre ^md des choses 
Dans Tesprit des enians ; ne t'imagine pas 
QuB le sang de C^sar puisse se fondre ainsi. 
Les pri^res, les oris, les vaines simagrto, 
Les airs d'un chien couchant peuvent toucher un sot ; 
Mais le coeur deC^sai r^siste k ces basseises. 
Par on juste d^cret Um ffAie est exil6. 

5 Flate, 
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Flate, prie k geaoux, & 16che moi les pieds ; 
Ya^ je te rooserai comme un chiai ; loin dHci* 
Lonqne C^r bit tort, il a toujoiirs raison. 

Ben Jonson, by a faulty transcript of 
this speech, or the blunder of a player, had 
been led into the mistake of charging Shak- 
speare with the absurdity of making Caesar 
say, he never did wrong without just cause : 
and Mr, Voltaire has seized on this false 
accusation. — It is perfectly apparent to any 
person who understands English, that Caesar 
by pre-ordinance and first decree means that 
ordinance and first decree which he had be- 
fore past for Cimber*s banishment. And he 
says, I will not be prevailed upon, by these 
prostrations and prayers of yours, to turn 
my decrees into such momentary laws as 
children make. If there had been any doubt 
of his meaning, the latter part would have 
cleared it. 

C^SAA. 

1 was constant, Cimber should be banish'd ; 
And constant do remain to keep him so. 

It is surprizing, that some friend did not 
prevent the critic from falling into so strange 

a blunder. 
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a blunder, about changing the eternal order 
in the minds of children. Many of his 
countrymen understand our language very 
well, and could easily have explained to him 
the signification of tlie preposition into^ and 
that to change into always signifies to con- 
vert from one thing to another. Sweet 
words, crooked curtsies, and base fawnings, 
he translates, the airs of a setxing dog. Le- 
cher les pieds is not a proper translation of 
to fawja. Fawning courtiers would be 
strangely rendered by feet-licking courtiers; 
a fawning style, afawning address, are com- 
mon expressions ; but did any oneeverthink 
of a feet-licking style ? a feet-licking ad- 
dress ? Nor is Je te rosserai a juster transla- 
tion of I will spurn thee: the first bemg a 
very low phrase; and to spurn is in our lan- 
guage a very noble one, and not unfit for the 
highest poetry or eloquence ; indeed is of- 
tener so used than in ordinary discourse. 

Mr. Rowe, in the Fair Penitent, makes 
Horatio say to Lothario, 

1 hold thee base enough 

To break through bw, and spurn at sacred order. 

S If 
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If Mr. Voltaire should translate these words, 
he would triumph much that one of our 
most elegant poets talked of drubbing sacred 
order. The translator seems not even to 
know the English prosodia ; for in transla- 
ting Porcia's words, 

PORCIA. 

Ifitbenomore, 
Porcia is Bnitus' harlot, not his wife, 

he puts in a note upon harlot, to assure us 
that thej word in the original is w ; 

wJiich,5 if he understood our blank-verse, 
he would know could not make up the 
metre. 

Mr. Voltaire forpierly understood the 
English language tolerably well. His trans- 
lation of part pf Antonyms speech to the 
people, in his 6wn play of the death of 
Julius Caesar, though far inferior to the 
original, is pretty good ; and in his tragedy 
of Junius Brutus he has improved upon the 
Brutus of our old poet Lee : he has followed 
the English poet in making the daughter of 
Tarquin seduce the son of Junius Brutus 

into 
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into a scheme for the restoration of her fa- 
tlier; but with great judgment has imitated 
only what was worthy of imitation ; and by 
the strength of his own genius, has rendered 
his piece much more excellent than that of 
Mr. Lee. 

It must be allowed that Mr. Voltaire, in 
his translation of Shakspeare, has nobly 
emulated those interpreters of Homer, who, 
Mr. Pope tells us, misunderstand the text, 
and then triumph in the awkwardness of 
their own translations. To shew he decides 
with the same judgment and candour with 
which he translates, it will be necessary to 
present the sentence he has pronounced 
upon the genius of our great Poet. Speak- 
ing of Corneille he says, he was unequal 
like Shakspeare, and like him full of genius ; 
mats le genie de Corneille Stait d celui de 
Shakespearj ce qu*un seigneur estd, tegardd'un 
homme au peuple ni avec le mSme esprit que lui. 
I have given his own words, because they 
do not carry any determinate sense. I con- 
jecture they may be thus translated ; " The 
genius of Corneille is to that of Shak- 

S 2 speare. 
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speare, what a man of great rank is to one of 
the lower sort bora with the same talents of 
mind/' — .When we speak of genius, we al- 
ways mean that which is original and in- 
herent, not any thing produced or derived 
from what is external. But Mr. Voltaire, 
by saying the genius of Corneille has that 
superiority over our countryman, , which a 
person of rank has over a man in a low sta- 
tion, born with the same talents, perplexes 
the thing very much. It seems to carry the 
comparison from the genius, to the man- 
ner, of the writers. 

If that manner is preferable, which gives 
the most becoming sentiments and the 
noblest character to the principal person of 
his drama, there is no doubt but our Poet 
has perfectly established his superiority over 
his competitor; for it cannot be denied, 
that Cinna is un homme dupeuple (a low fel- 
low), compared to Brutus. 

Mr. Voltaire, in all the comparisons he 
has made between these authors, has not 
taken into theaccount that Shakspeare has 

written 
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written the best comedy in our language : 
that the same man should have had such 
Variety of talents, as to have produced Mac- 
beth and the Merry Wives of Windsor, is 
astonishing. Where is there an instance, 
among the ancients or moderns, of one 
poet's uniting the sublime and pathetic, 
the boldest inventions of fiction, and the 
most just and accurate delineation ofqha- 
racters ; and also possessing the vis comica 
in its highest perfection? The best French 
poets have been those 

Who from the ancientt like the ancients writ ; 

and who have aspired to the secondary 
praise of good imitators : but all our cri- 
tics allow Shakspeare to be an original. 
Mr. Pope confesses him to be more so than 
even Homer himself. It has been demon- 
strated with great ingenuity and candour, 
that he was destitute of learning : the age 
was rude and void of taste ; but what had 
a still more pernicious influence on his 
works, was, that the court and the univer- 
sities, the statesmen and scholars, affected a 
scientific jargon. An obscurity of expression 

was 
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was thought the veil of wisdom and know- 
ledge : and that mist common to the morH 
and eve of literature, which in fact proves 
it is not at its high meridian, was affectedly 
thrown over the writings, and even the 
conversation of the learned, who often pre- 
ferred images distorted or magnified, to a 
simple exposition of their thoughts. Shak- 
speare is never more worthy of the true cri- 
tic*s censure, than in those instances in 
which he complies with this false pomp of 
manner. It was pardonable in a man of 
his rank, not to be more polite and delicate 
than his contemporaries ; but we cannot so 
easily excuse such superiority of talents for 
stooping to any affectation. 

I may perhaps be charged with partiality 
to my author, for not having indulged that 
malignant spirit of criticism, which delights 
in exposing every blemish. I have passed 
over beauties and.defects,inthe same silence, 
where they have not essentially affected the 
great purposes of the Drama. They are of so 
palpable a nature, that the most inattentive 
reader must perceive them: the splendour of 

his 
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his fine passages is equally striking. It ap- 
pears to me that the dramatic requires a 
different species of criticism from any other 
poetry. A drama is to be considered in the 
light of a living body ; regularity of fea- 
tures, grace of limbs, smoothness and de- 
licacy of complexion, cannot render it per- 
fect, if it is not properly organized within, 
as well as beautiful in its external structure. 
Many a character in a play, like a hand- 
some person paralytic, is inert, feeble, and 
totally unfit for its duties and ofiices, so that 
its necessary exertions must be supplied by 
some substitute. The action is carried on 
much after the manner it is done in epic 
poetry, by the help of description and narra- 
tion, and a series of detached parts. 

It is unfair to judge singly of every line 
in a work where the merit depends on the 
result of various operations, and repated 
efforts to obtain a particular end. Works 
without genius are usually regularly dull, 
and coldly correct, resembling those living 

characters that want, while 

They 
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They dream the Uank of life along, 

Sense to be right, and passion to be wrong*. 

Some allowances must be made to those who 
are more animated and more employed, if 
in the bustle of great actions, and the ex- 
ertion of great powers, they fall into some 
little errors. The genius of Shakspeare is 
so extensive and profound, I have reason to 
fear a greater number of excellencies have 
escaped my discernment, than I have suffer- 
ed faults to pass without my animadver- 
sion : but I hope this weak attempt to vin- 
dicate our great dramatic Poet, will excite 
some critic able to do him more aniple 
justice. In that confidence I have left un- 
touched many of his pieces, which deserve 
the protection of more judicious zeal, and 
skilful care. 

* Dr. Young's Satires. 
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Cadmus — Hbrcules. 



Hercules* 

jJO you pretend to sit as high on Olym- 
pus as Hercules? Did you kill the Nemean 
lion, the Erymanthian boar, the Lernean 
serpent, and the Stymphalian birds ? Did 
you destroy tyrants and robbers ? You va- 
lue yourself greatly on subduing one ser- 
pent : I did as much as that, while I lay in 
my cradle. 

Cadmus. 
It is not on account of the serpent, that I 
boast myself a greater benefactor to Greece 
than you. Actions should be valued by 
their utility, rather than by their 6clat. I 
taught Greece the art of writing, to which 
laws owe their precision and permanency. 
You subdued monsters ; I civilised men. 
It is from untamed passions, not from 
wild beasts, that the greatest evils arise 

to 
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to human society. Bj wisdom, by art, 
by the united strength of civil commu- 
nity, men have been enabled to subdue 
the whole race of lions, bears, and ser- 
pentSy and, what is more, to bind in laws 
and wholesome reguls^tions the ferocious 
violence and dangerous treachery of the 
human disposition. Had lions been de* 
stroyed only in single combat, men had 
had but a bad time of it; and what but 
laws could awe the men, who killed the 
lions ? The genuine glory, the proper 
distinction of the rational species, arises 
from the perfection of the mental powers. 
Courage is apt to be fierce, and strength 
is often exerted in acts of oppression. 
But Wisdom is the associate of Justice ; 
it assists her to form equal laws, to pur- 
sue right measures^ to correct power, pro- 
tect weakness, and to unite individuals 
in a common interest and general wel- 
fare. Heroes may kill tyrants; by it is 
wisdom, and laws that prevent tjnranny 
and oppression. The operations of policy 
far surpass the labours of Hercules, pre- 
venting many ^evils which valour and 

might 
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might cannot even redress. You heroes 
consider nothing but glory, and hardly re- 
gard whether the conquests which raise 
your fame, are really beneficial to your 
country. Unhappy are the people who. are 
govemed by valour not directed by pru- 
dence, and not mitigated by the gentle 
arts! 

Hercules. 
I do not expect to find an admirer of my 
strenuous life in the man who taught 
his countrymen to sit still and read, and 
to lose the hours of youth and action in 
idle speculation and the sport of words. 

Cadmus. 
An ambition to have a place in the re- 
gisters of fame is the Eurystheus, which 
imposes heroic labours on mankind. The 
Muses incite to action, as well as entertain 
the hours of repose ; and I think you should 
honour them for presenting to heroes such 
a noble recreation, as may prevent their 
taking up the distaffs when they laid down 
the club. 

Hercules. 
Wits, as well as heroes, can take up the 
5 distaff. 
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distaff. What think you of their thin-*spun 
systems of philosophy, or lascivious poems, 
or Milesian fables ? Nay, what is still worse, 
are there not panegyrics on tyrants, and 
books that blaspheme the gods, and perplex 
the natural sense of right and wrong? I be- 
lieve if Eurystheus was to set me to work 
again, he would find me a worse task than 
any he imposed ; he would make me read 
through a great library ; and I would serve 
it as I did the Hydra: I would bum as I 
went on, that one Chimaera might not rise 
from another, to plague mankind. I should 
have valued myself more on clearing the 
library, than on cleansing the Augean 
stables. 

Cadmus. 
It is in those libraries only that the me- 
mory of your labours exists. The heroes 
of Marathon, the patriots of Thermopylae 
owe their immortality to me. All the wise 
institutions of lawgivers, and all the doc- 
trines of sages, had perished in the ear, like 
a dream related, if letters had not preserved 
them. Oh Hercules ! it is not for the man 
who preferred virtue to pleasure, to be an 

enemy 
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enemy to the Muses. Let Sardanapalus and 
the silken SODS of luxury, who have wasted 
life in inglorious ease, despise the records of 
action, which bear no honourable testimony 
to their lives: but true merit, heroic vir- 
tue, each genuine offspring of immortal 
Jove, should honour the sacred source of 
lasting fame. 

Hercules. 
Indeed, if writers employed themselves 
only in recording the acts of great men, 
much might be said in their favour. But 
why do they trouble people with their me- 
ditations? Can it signify to the world what 
an idle man has been thinking ? 

Cadkus. 
Yes it may. The most important and 
extensive advantages mankind enjoy, are 
greatly owing to men who have never quit- 
ted their closets. To them mankind is oblig- 
ed for the facility and security of navigation. 
The invention of the compass has opened to 
them new worlds. The knowledge of the 
mechanical powers has enabled them to 
construct such wonderful machines, as per- 
form 
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form what the united labour of millions, by 
the severest drudgery, could oot accomplish. 
Agriculture too, the most useful of arts, 
has received its share of improvement from 
the same source. Poetry likewise is of e^- 
celleat use, to enable the memory to re- 
tain with more ease, and to imprint with 
more energy upon the heart, precepts of vir- 
tue and virtuous actions. Since we left the 
world ; from the little root of a few letters, 
science has spread its branches over all na- 
ture, and raised its head to the heavens. 
Some philosophers have entered so far into 
the counsels of Divine Wisdom, as to ex- 
plain to us many of its most stupendous 
operations. The dimensions, distances, and 
causes of the revolutions of the planets, the 
path of comets, and the ebbing and flow- 
ing of tides, are understood and laid open. 
Can any thing raise the glory of the human 
species more, than to see a little creature, 
inhabiting a small spot, amidst innumerable 
worlds, taking a survey of the universe, 
comprehending its arrangement, and enter- 
ing into the scheme of that wonderful* con- 
nexion and correspondence of things so re- 
mote. 
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mote, which infinite wisdom and power have 
combined to establish ? What a volume of 
wisdom, what a noble theology do these dis- 
coveries open to us ! While some superior 
geniuses have soared to these sublime sub- 
jects, other sagacious and diligent minds 
have been enquiring into th^ most minute 
works of the infinite Artificer: the same 
care, the same providence is exerted through 
the whole, and we should leara from it 
that to true Wisdom utility and fitness ap- 
pear perfection, and whatever is beneficial 
is noble. 

Hercules. 
I approve of science as far as it is assistant 
to action. I like the improvement of na- 
vigation, and the discovery of the greater 
part of the globe, because it opens a wider 
field for the master spirits of the world to 
bustle in. 

Cadmus. 
There spoke the soul of Hercules. But if 
learned men are to be esteemed for the as- 
sistance they give to active minds in their 
schemes, they are not less to be valued for 
their endeavours to give them a right di- 

T rcction, 
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rection, and moderate their toogreat^ardbun. 
The study of history will teach tWr wdirior 
and the legislator, by what means armies 
have jbeen victorious, and states have^beconre 
powerftil ; asidin the private citiaea. they 
wiil indulcafe the love of liberty aii!^ order. 
The writings gf sages point out a pri^^oie 
path of virtue, and shew that the best em-> 
pire is self-government, and subduing oqf 
passions the noblest of conquests. 
Hercules. 

The true spirit of heroism acts by a «MPt 
of inspiration, and wants neither the ezper 
rience of history, nor the doctrines of phi- 
losophers to dV^ct it. But do not arts and 
sciences reader men effeminate, luxurious^ 
and ipactiye 5 ?tmd can you deny that wit and 
learmog «re often made subservient to very 
b»dpui?pQ?es? 

Cadmus. 

I will own that tberjB are some natures so 
happily formed^ they hardly want the assist- 
ance of a mastjer, and the rules of art, to give 
them force or grace in every thing they do. 
But these heaven-inspired gepiuses are few. 
As learning flourishes only where ea$p> pleijt 
«5 ty, 
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ty, and mild government subsist, in so rich a 
soil, and ,und^ so soft a, cliinato, the weeds 
of luxury willSpring up among the flowers 
of/ art; but the spontaneous weeds would 
gr^w more rdnki' i( ihfey *Wefe*'allbwed the 
undisturbed possessiop. of tY\^ field. , Letters 
keep a frugal temperate nation ifrom gro\»- 
Mg5eWfe"lbA, la ri2ti 6ne' frolnWoming en- 
tftely seflsud and Jebauchdff. EVefy gift of 
the Gods is sometimes abused; ^nt wit and 
fine talents by a natural law gravitate to- 
^&T'd^ virtue : iccfdeiltis may drive them out 
6?i\\6[^ prbjjer Wifecttoii ; but such accidents 
afe a-s6rt of ^rodlgiefe, 4na, like other pro- 
d?gifes,'*it4s'kii alirniing omen, and of dire 
pottfent to thfe titnfe. For if Virtue cannot 
keep to her allegiance those men, who in 
their hearts confess her divine right, and 
know the value of her laws ; on whose fidelity 
and obedience can she depend ? May such 
geniuses never descend to flatter Vice, en- 
courage Folly, or propagate Irreligion ; but 
c'xert all their powers in the service of Vii'- 
tue, celebrate the noble choice of those, vHoj' 

like you, preferred her to Pleasure ! 

-o •?; '. • : » \ ' ', ] 
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DIALO GUE II. 

Mercuey — and a modern Fine Ladt. 

Mrs. Modish. 

INDEED, Mr. Mercury, I cannot have 
the pleasure of waiting upon you now. 
I am engaged, absolutely engaged. 
Mercury. 
I know you have an amiable affectionate 
husband, and several fine children ; but you 
need not be told, that neither conjugal at- 
tachments, maternal affections, nor even 
the care of a kingdom's welfare or a na- 
tion's glory, can excuse a person who has 
received a summons to the realms of death. 
If the grim messenger was not as peremp- 
tory as unwelcome, Charon would not get 
a passenger, (except now and then an hypo- 
chondriacal Englishman) once in a century. 
You must be content to leave your husband 
and family, and pass the Styx* 

Mrs. Modish. 
, 1 did not mean to insist on any engage* 

ment 
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mcDt with my husband and children; I 
never thought myself engaged to them. I 
had no engagements, but such as were com- 
mon to women of my rank. Look on my 
chimney-piece, and you will see I was en- 
gaged to the Play on Mondays, Balls on 
Tuesdays, the Opera on Saturdays, and to 
Card-assemblies the rest of the week, for 
two months to come ; and it would be the 
rudest thing in the world, not to keep my 
appointments. If you will stay for me till 
the summer-season, I will wait on you 
with all my heart. Perhaps the Elysian 
fields may be less detestable than the coun- 
try in our world. Pray have you a fine 
Vauxhall and Ranelagh F I think I should 
not dislike drinking the Leth^ waters, when 
you have a full season. 

Mercury. 

Surely you could not like to drink the 
waters of Oblivion, who have made plea- 
sure the business, end, and aim of your 
life ! It is good to drown cares ; but who 
would wash away the remembrance of a 
life of gaiety and pleasure ? 

Mrs. 
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\ - ' ^ ^IMTrs/ Modish. ' '* ''* 

Diversion was indeed the business of my| 
Cfe; out as to pleasure, I have enjoyed none, 
smce the novelty of my amusements was 
gone off. Can one be pleased with seeing 
the same thing over and over again ? Late 
£burs and fatigue gave me the vapours, 
spoiled the natural cheerfulness of my tem- 
per, and even in youth wore away my 

youthral vivacity. 

•1.M . ^.. ^ ... -^ - r' '^ 

, ., ^ Mercury. 

If tl^ way of life did not.giye yoi| plea- 
sure^ wh^ did you continue in j i| ? I a^i^ifH; 
pos^ jrou^did not tii^nk it wag very ^eijiTj 

, . . l^rs.^MoDisH. 

I was too much eng^g^d to. thjjak. {^t alU 
so far indeed my manner of life was agree- 
able enough. My friends always told me 
diverslohis were necessary, and my doctor 
assured me dissipation was good for my spi- 
rits s my husband insisted that it was not, 
and ydil know that one loves to oblige' 
one's fried ds, comply with one's doctor^' 
and contradict one's husband; aad' be- 
sides, 
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side&, I was ambitious to be thought du hon 

tm *. 

Mercury. 

Bon ton ! what is that, madam ! Praj 

define it. 

Mrs. Modish. 

Oh sir, excuse me, it is one of the pri- 
vileges of the hon /on never to define, or be 
defined. It is the child and the parent of 
jargon. It is — I can never tell you what it 
is : but I will try to tell you what it is 
not. In conversation it is not wit ; in man- 
ners it is not politeness ; in behaviour it is 
not address ; but it is a little like them alL 
It can only belong to people of a certain 
rank, who livp in a certain manner, with 
certain persons, who have not certain vir- 
tues, and who have certain vices, and who 
inhabit a certain part of the town. Like 
a place by courlfesy, it gets a fiigher.rank 
than the person can claim, but which those 
who have a legal title to precedency dare 
not dispute, for fear of being thought not 

* Bu ban ion i» ir cant phrase, in the modem French 
lMtg>iHF» f^^ ^ ftsUoBftUe air of conTenation and 
mannen. 

to 
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to understand the rules of politeness. Now, 
sir, I have told you as much as I know 
of it, though I have admired and aimed 
at it all my life. 

Mercury. 

Then, madam, jou have wasted your 
time, faded your beauty, and destroyed your 
health, for the laudable purposes of contra- 
dicting your husband, and being this some- 
thing and this nothing called the 6on ton. 
Mrs. Modish. 

What would you have had me do ? 
Mercury. 

I will follow your mode of instructing. 
I will tell you what I would not have had 
you do. I would not have had you sacrifice 
your time, your reason, and your duties, te 
fashion and folly. I would not have had 
you neglect t)he happiness of your husband, 
and the education of your children. 
Mrs. Modish. 

As to the education of my daughters, I 
spared no expence; they had a dancing- 
master, musick-master,and drawing-master ; 
and a French governess to teach them be- 
haviour and the French language. 

Mercury. 
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Meucury. 
So their religion, sentiments, and manners, 
were to be learnt from a dancing-master, 
musick-master, and a chambermaid ! Per* 
haps such instructors might prepare them 
to catch the ban ton. Your daughters must 
have been so educated as to fit them to be 
wives without conjugal affection, and mo- 
thers without maternal care. I am sorry 
for the sort of life they are commencing, 
and for that which you have just concluded. 
Minos is a sour gentleman, without the 
least smattering of the bon ton^ and I am in 
a fright for you. The best thing I can ad- 
vise you is to do in this world, as you did in 
the other, keep happiness in your view, but 
never take the road that leads to it. Re- 
main on this side Styx ; wander about with- 
out end or aim; look into ^he Elysian 
Fields, but never attempt to enter into 
them, lest Minos should push you into Tar- 
tarus : for the neglect of duties may bring 
on a sentence not much less severe, than the 
commission of crimes. 



DIALOGUE 
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DIALOGUE m.! 

Plutarch— Charon-— *and a^ ' 
Modern Bookseller. i 

Charon. ' * 

xl ERE is a fellow who is very unwilling 
to land in our territories. He says he 
is rich, has a great deal of business in the 
other world, and must needs return to it : 
He is so troublesome and obstreperous I 
know not what to do with him. Take him 
under your care therefore, good Plutarch ; 
you will easily awe him into order and de- 
cency by the superiority an Author has over 
a*Bookseller. 

Bookseller., 
Am I got into a world so absolutely the 
reverse of thitt I left, that here Authors do-*^ 
inineer over Booksellers^ Dear Charon, lief 
me go back, and t will pay any price f6r my 
passage. But, if I inust stay, leave me not 
with any of those who ar6 styled dlassicai 
Authors. As to you, Plutarfcii, I Have dT^V- 
ticular animosity against you, for having al- 
most 
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VLp »bsp, iindtrstaiaKiiog ibut litU^ ic^f^^bjii^H 
ness;, I uoadvidcdly bought an QdJtJ9D;of y.QPfl 
Lives ; a padk df !old @£eeks a«d E^ina^; 
which cost m8 ai goeat sum of luoo^yi, J> 
could never^etpff above .few4;aty satsof them^ 
I sold:^- few^/torthe (iT iiiversitiesi, aud 9Pn)^ t;a 
Eaton ahdiiWestqainsten ; for it ia.reQkf)OI94 
a pretty book for boysaad under^ra4v^ate$i 
but^ iinless a man ha^/the luckto light .qA> 
peccant, he shall not sell a set pf them in 
twenty years. 

Plutarch. , 

From the merit of the subjects, I had 
hoped another reception for my works. I. 
will own indeed, that I am not always per- 
fectly accurate in every circumstauqe, ^qx ^p^ ' 
I give so exact and circumstantial ^ detail Qj^ 
the actions of my heroes, as may be expected 
from a biographer who has confined him- 
self to one or twe characters. A zeal to pf*e- 
serve the memory of great men, aftd to ex-^ 
tend th6 influence of such noble exao^pjlq^ji 
made me undertake more than I :<;pH)d^n 
complish in the first degree of perfject;ioa.V 
but surely the characters of xng^jilln^f^ 

fcen 
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men are not so imperfectly sketched, that 
they will not stand forth to all ages as pat- 
terns of virtue, and incitements to glory. 
My reflections are allowed to be deep and 
sagacious; and what can be mbre useful to 
a reader, than a wise man's judgment on a 
great man's conduct ? In my writings you 
will find no riash censures, no undeserved 
encomiums, no mean compliance with po- 
pular opinions, no vain ostentation of cri- 
tical skill, nor any affected^nc5sc. In my pa- 
rallels, which used to be admired as pieces of 
excellent judgment, I compare with perfect 
impartiality one great man with another, and 
each with the rule of justice. If indeed lat- 
ter ages have produced greater men and bet- 
'ter writers, my heroes and my works ought 
to give place to them. As the world has now 
the advantage of much better rules of mo- 
rality, than the unassisted reason of poor pa- 
gans could form, I do not wonder, that 
those vices, which appeared to us as mere 
blemishes in great characters, should seem 
most horrid deformities in the purer eyes of 
the present age : a delicacy I do not blame, 
but admire and commend. And I must cen-. 

sure 
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sure you for endeavouring, if you could 
publish better examples, to obtrude on your 
countrymen such as were defective. 1 rejoice 
at the preference which they give to perfect 
and unallayed virtue ; and as I shall ever re- 
tain a high veneration for the illustrious 
men of every age, I should be glad you would 
give me some account of those persons, who 
in wisdom, justice, valour, patriotism, have 
eclipsed my Solon, Numa, Camillus, and 
other boasts of Greece or Rome« 
Bookseller. 
Why, master Plutarch, you are talking 
Greek indeed. That work which repaired 
the loss I sustained by the costly edition of 
your books, was, The Lives of the Highway- 
men : but I should never have grown ricbf 
if it had not been by publishing the Lives of 
men that never lived. You must know, that 
though in all times it was possible to have a 
great deal of learning and very little wis- 
dom, yet it is only by a modern improve- 
ment in the art of writing, that a man may 
read all his life and have no learning or 
knowledge at all ; which begins to be an ad- 
vantage of the greatest importance. There 

is 
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is as A&ttii^l arwa'^^biitwieen jour men ot 
sdeQtffr dad fools, Ss ' btetweeo the cranes 
attlAM.th^ l^lghbies of old. Most 'of our you tig 
tflei*h*i^ihgMd»s6rted to tfee^ro6fe,th€ party 
#tlie'lfeaVtli?d«is^nes!irbeitlg fefeateti^bilt of the 
ftel<!«;''«liA 1 hope ift a Httle ^hftfeWhdy «will 
fabt daf6 to peep out of their forts ahd fest- 
flfesses at Oxford and Cambridge. TBferef let 
them stay and study old tntisty mohaliy ts, tfll 
one fells in love with the Greek, another 
with the Roman virtue : but our men of the 
world should read our new books, which 
teach them to have no virtue at all.' 'No 
bttfbk' is fit for a gentletaad's reading, whicn 
is not void of facts and of doctrines, that h^ 
may not grow a pedant in his morals dt 
conversation. I look upon history (I meaft 
real history) to be one of the worst kindj 
of study. Whatever has happened, mUf 
happen again ; and a well-bred man iiiky 
UttWatily mention a parallel instance heli^d 
n^tif^hh irt history, and be betrayed ffito 
rtl*'^ iWRwardness of introducing ihto*' Ms 
discoursfe'^ OHeeki a Roman, oreteii% ISfb- 
thic name? Btttiwtien a gentlemkalifi'i*^fient 
Mstime ifi teiadlHg Wdven^i^ thai- never 
^' occurred, 
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occurred, exploits that never were achteted, 
laiid* eV^ents that riot only never did, but ne- 
ver can happen, it is impossible that in Hfe 
or in discourse he should ever apply th6tnL 
A secret history ^ ih w^hich there is no secret 
and no history ^ caiitiot tetnpt indiscretion to 
blab or vanity to quote ; and by thfe means 
iriod^rh' conversation flows geiltle and feasy, 
ilinlricutobered with matter and unburthen- 
^'cl of instruction. As the present studies 
llirow no weight or gravity into discourse 
knd manners, the women are not afraid td 
f^ad our books ; #hich ndt only dispose td 
gallantry '^liddoqutetry, but giVfe rules fbf 
them. Caesar's fjbmmeiitaries, and the ac- 
cBhflt Sf Xtophob*^ Elfp*tfiti6ti,/. are not 
Hiore studied By military 'comnMWders, than 
feur novels are by the ftfiv ; 'W d di^rent 
purpose indeed : fdr their military ima^ittis 
reach to co^qu^, - GUI's to • yJeltf ; ^6se in- 
flame tfievfcin'^afld' idle love of^gkwy, these 
Ihciilcatt'^^ticfelte eotttempt c>f reputation. 
THfe^T^braen liavegre&t^f ^obligations to our 
<I^^H5§ftf^ilA the men. By the commerce of 
f^ #oiTd; ineii ittight leara much of #hat 
rifey ^t ftdm '\y66ks ; but the popr mcahen, 
Who in imrkktly youth are oonfinetf^dfei 
^''^ strained, 
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strained, if it were not for the friendly as- 
sistance of books, would remain long in an 
insipid purity of mind, with a discouraging 
reserve of behaviour. 

Plutarch. 

As to your men who have quitted the 
study of virtue for the study of vice, useful 
truth for absurd fancy, and real history for 
monstrous fiction, I have neither regard nor 
compassion for them : but I am concerned 
for the women, who are betrayed into these 
dangerous studies : and I wish for their sakes 
I had expatiated more on the character of 
Lucretia and some other heroines. 
Bookseller. 

I tell you, our women do not read in or- 
der to live or to die like Lucretia. If you 
would inform us, that a billet-dotix was 
found in her cabinet after her death, or give 
a hint as if Tarquin really saw her in the 
arms of a slave, and that she killed herself 
not to suffer the shame of a discovery, such 
anecdotes would sell very well. Or if even 
by tradition, but better still, if by papers in 
the Portion family ^ you could shew some 
probability that Portia died of dram^rmk- 
ing; you would oblige the world very^ much; 

for 
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for you must know, that next to new-in- 
yenled characters^ we are fond of new lightt 
upon ancient characters ; 1 mean such lights 
as shew a reputed honest man to have been 
a concealed knave ; an illustrious hero a 
pitiful coward, &c. Nay, we are so fond 
of this kind of information, as to be pleased 
sometimes to see a character cleared from a 
vice or crime it has been charged with, 
provided the person concerned be actually 
dead. But in this case the evidence must be 
authentic, and amount to a demonstration ; 
in the other a detection is not necessary ; a 
slight suspicion will do, if it concerns a really 
good and great character. 
Plutarch. 
I am the more surprized at what you say 
of the taste of your contemporaries, as I 
met with a Frenchman who assured me, that 
less than a century ago he had written a 
much-admired life of Cyrus under the name 
of Artamenes, in which he ascribed to him 
far greater actions than those recorded of 
him by Xenophon and Herodotus ; and that 
many of the great heroes of history had 
been treated in the same manner ; that em- 

U pires 
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pires were gained and batHes decided bjr the 
valour of a single man ; imagination bestow- 
ing what nature has denied, and the system 
of human affairs has rendered impossible. 

BOOKSELLRR. 

I assure you these books were very useful 
to the Authors, and their Booksellers ; and 
for whose benefit beside should a man write ? 
These romances were very fEtshionable, and 
had a great sale : they fell in luckily with 
the humour of the age* 

Plutarch. 

Monsieur Scuderi tells me they were writ^ 
ten in the times of vigour and spirit, in 
the evening of the gallant days of chivalry, 
which, though then declining, had left in 
the hearts of men a warm glow of courage 
and heroism; and they were to be called to 
books, as to battles, by the sound of the 
trumpet : he says too, that if writers had 
not accommodated themselves to the preju- 
dices of the age, and written of bloody bat- 
ties and desperate encounters, their works 
would have been esteemed too effeminate 
an amusement for gentlemen. Histories of 
chivalry, instead of enervating, tend to in- 
vigorate 
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vigorate the mindi and endeavour to raise 
human nature above the condition, which is 
naturally prescribed to it ; but as strict jus- 
tice, patriot motives, prudent counsels, and 
a dispassionate choice of what upon the 
whole is fittest and best, do not direct these 
heroes of romance, they cannot serve for in- 
struction and example, like the great char 
racters of true history. It has ever been 
my opinion, that only th« clear and steady 
light of truth can guide men to virtue, and 
that the lesson which is impracticable^ must be 
muBcful. Whoever shall design to regulate 
his conduct by these visionary characters, 
will be in the condition of superstitious 
people, who choose rather to act by intima- 
tions they receive in the dreams of the 
night, than by the sober counsels of morn- 
ing meditation. Yet I confess it has been 
the practice of many nations to incite men 
to virtue by relating the deeds oi fabulous 
heroes; but surely it is the custom only of 
yours to incite thejm to vice by the history 
oi fabulous scoundrels. Men of fine imagir 
nation have soared into the regions of fancy 
to bring back Astrea: you go thither in 

U 2 search 
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search of Pandora ; Oh disgrace to letters! 
Oh shame to the Muses I 

BOOKSBLLER. 

You exptess great indignation at our pre- 
sent race of writers ; but believe me, the 
fault lies chiefly on the side of the readers. 
As Monsieur Scuderi observed to you, au-r 
thors must comply with the manners and 
disposition of those who are to read them. 
There must be a certain sympathy between 
the book and the reader, to create a good 
liking. Would you present a modern fine 
gentleman, who is negligently lolling in an 
easy-chair, with the Labours of Hercules for 
his recreation? or make him climb the 
Alps with Hannibal, when he is expiring 
with the fatigue of last nighty's ball? Our 
readers must be amused, flattered, soothed; 
such adventures must be offered to them as 
they would like to have a share in. 
Plutarch. 

It should be the first ol^fct of writers to 
correct the vices and follies of the age. I 
will allow as much compliance with the 
mode of the times, as will make truth and 
good morals agreeable. Your love of fic- 
titious 
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titious characters might be turned to good 
purpose, if those presented to the public 
were to be formed on the rules of religion 
and morality. It must be confessed, that 
history, being employed only about illus- 
trious persons, public events, and celebrated 
actions, does not supply us with such in^ 
stances of domestic merit as one could wish : 
our heroes are great in the field and the 
senate, and act well in great scenes on the 
theatre of the world : but the idea of a man, 
who in the silent retired path of life never 
deviates into vice, who considers nospectator 
but the Omniscient Beings and solicits m) ap- 
plause bnt Hii approbation, is the noblest 
model that can be exhibited to mankind, 
and would be. of the most general use. £x* 
«mple8 of domestic virtue would be more 
particularly useful to women than those, of 
great heroines. The virtues of women are 
blasted by the breath of public fisime, as 
flowers that grow on an eminence are faded 
by the sun and wind, which expand them. 
But true female praise, like the musip of the 
spheres, arises from a gentle, a constant, 
and an equal progress in the path marked 

US out 
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out for them, by their great Creator; and, 
like the heavenly harmony, it is not adapt- 
ed to the gross ear of mortals, but is re- 
served for the delight of higher beings, by 
whose wise laws they were ordained to give 
a silent light, and shed a mild benignant 
influence on the world. 

Bookseller. 

We have had some English and French 
writers who aimed at what you suggest. In 
the supposed character of Clarissa (said a 
clergymen to me a few days before I left the 
world) one finds the dignity of heroism 
tempered by the meekness and humility of 
religion, a perfect purity of mind and sanc- 
tity of manners; in . that of Sir. Charles 
Grandison, a noble pattern of every private 
virtue, with sentiments so exalted as to ren- 
der him equal to every public duty. 
Plutarch. 

Are there no other authors who write in 
this manner? 

Bookseller. 

Yes, we have another writer of these 
imaginary hbtories : one who has not long 
since descended to these regions : his namejs 

Fielding ; 
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Fielding ; and his works, as I have heard 
the best judges say, have a true spirit of 
comedy, and an exact representation of na- 
ture, with fine moral touches. He has not 
indeed given lessons of pure and consum- 
mate virtue ; but he has exposed vice and 
meanness with all the powers of ridicule : 
and we have some other good wits, who 
have exerted their talents to the puposes 
you approve. Monsieur de Marivaux, and 
some other French writers, have also pro- 
ceeded much upon the same plan, with a 
spirit and elegance which give their works 
no mean rank among the belles lettres. I 
will own that, when there is wit and en- 
tertainment enough in a book to make it 
sell, it is not the worse for good morals. 
Charon, 
I think, Plutarch^ yofi have made this 
gentleman a little more humble, and now I 
will carry him the rest of his journey. But 
he is too frivolous an animal to present to 
wise Minos. I wish Mercury were here ; he 
would damn him for his dulness. I have a 
good mind to carry him to the Danai'des, 
and leave him to pour water into their vas- 
5 sels, 
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sels^ which, like his late readers, are des- 
tined to eternal emptiness. Or shall I chain 
him to the rock, side to side by Prometheus, 
not for having attempted to steal celestial 
fire, in order to animate human forms, but 
for having endeavoured to extinguish that 
which Jupiter had imparted ? Or shall we 
constitute him friseur to Tisiphone, and 
make him curl up her locks with his satires 
and libels ? 

Plutarch. 
The supreme and righteous Judge does 
not esteem any thing frivolous, that affects 
the morals of mankind. By his final sen- 
tence Authors will be punished as guilty of 
every fault they have countenanced, and 
ev^ry crime they have encouraged; and 
vengeance will bet denounced in proportion 
to the injuries, which virtue or the vir- 
tuous have suffered in consequence of their 
writings. 

FINIS. 
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